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of 

n BOEING PRESIDENT William M. Allen: He's a lawyer 

' turned salesman, and he has a $75,000,000 backlog. 

‘ THE POLICY BEHIND BOEING'S 

: CONSISTENT CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


SEE PAGE 37 
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When a woman shops 


for something by the yard, 


never believe that 

she is merely lookin, 

for a fabric 

of a certain quality and color 
. it’s really the artist 

in her soul 

that she’s expressing, becaus. 


She has a picture 

in her mind... 

a picture conceived 

of many things 

she’s seen and read in 

her favorite women’s magaz:°. 
... and with yards of this 
and yards of that 

she will give that picture lite 


A knowledge 
of women’s interests 
born of years 
of in-the-home research 
helps McCall's editors 
inspire these mental pictures 
that move advertising 
into action 
in more than 3,500,000 home 


"HE warres apour LOTS" 
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*COL. HENRY H. BURDICK 
Real Estate Editor 


ROBABLY few newspaper men in Detroit, 
r. any, are as well known or respected 
for their opinions as Colonel (not Kentucky) 
Henry H. Burdick. As real estate editor of 
The Detroit Free Press he has “sat in” on 
hundreds of famous transactions in property 
that have helped Detroit become the sprawl- 
ing giant of a city that it is today. During 
the last two decades, Detroit’s development 
from cornfield to subdivision to built up city 
blocks has been continuous, and Colonel 


Burdick has “been around” to chronicle and 


comment upon it. Within the last twelve- 
month he has been publishing, in cooperation 
with a prominent Detroit architect, a series 
of ranch house type home plans that have 
drawn more than ten thousand inquiries from 
interested readers, most of whom wanted to 
build. Colonel Burdick is one of the “top 
drawer” folks in the Free Press editorial 
family who are daily helping to make this 
newspaper “top drawer” in acceptance, in 
influence and advertising productiveness in 


America’s Fourth Market. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 


ON GUARD 


4 CENTURY 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1946 


Representatives 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 
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What special training is doing for Williamson heater salesmen . 


Liberty Mutual outlines its plan for finding qualified salesmen - 


MARKETS 


A dress manufacturer talks about sales appeal for children . 


PRODUCT DESIGN 


National Carbon’s war born plastic “Krene” comes to civilian markets . 


SALES AIDS 
How Westinghouse sells X-ray equipment with the help of models 


SALES CONTROL 


What a new order control setup did to rationalize Sylvania’s acute back- 
order problem . i ee ee 


SALES POLICY 
Shall we place our products under fair trade contracts? 


SALES PROMOTION 
Yale & Towne modernize the moss-grown hardware catalog 


How leading companies and trade ani — usable materials for 
teachers and school children ? P : ee 8 


Big money national promotions are on women’s zeal for re-usable 
cotton bags 


“Tumblin Tim” is star salesman for Acrobat shoes for children . 
It’s action that stops the crowds at trade shows 


Bakelite mailings pull 45% return from designers and engineers 
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From 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., KMOX has the largest 


audience during 185 of the 324 daytime quarter-hours 


..-294% more “‘firsts’” than any other St. Louis station! 


From 6:00 p.m. to midnight, 
KMOxX has more listeners than any 
other St. Louis station during 97 of 
the 168 nighttime quarter-hours .. . 


102% more “‘firsts’’ than its closest 


competitor! 


vour choice. Get in touch with us 
or Radio Sales to see KMOX’s 1946 
Diary and to pick the availability 
that will make your product a mid- 
west favorite. 


*CBS Listening Area Study, 7th Series 


During an entire week, KMOX 
has the lion’s share of the audience 
during more than half of the total 
492 quarter-hours .. . is in first place 
more often than all other St. Louis 
stations combined! 

Once again KMOX is the 
people’s choice. Which is why KMOX should be 


——, 


x COLUM@IA OWNED 


KMOX 


THE VOICE OF ST.LOUIS 
50,000 WATTS 


: REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 
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IN THE BAG 


This is the story of another radio show. Naturally the 
show is heavily involved with giving something away— 
that’s what makes it a radio show. But what makes it 
interesting enough to take up your reading time is the 
fact that its sponsors, The Borden Co., called in the 
Union Bag and Paper Corp., to help foul up any 
challengers for the prize money, legitimately of course. 
The program is Borden’s “County Fair,” the prize is 
$50—the angle, punching your way out of a bag! And 
if the listening public hasn’t heard of Union Bag by now, 
advertising has scored a T.K.O. 


PUNCH-DRUNK . . . and just married! Meet the Dorseys! 


Borden, it seems, asked Union to run up a bag large 
enough to accommodate anyone who was fool enough to 
allow himself to be hermetically sealed into same. Union 
put on its thinking cap and came up with a job which 
looked like the well known grocery-store variety, with 
growing pains. Union called it a multi-walled bag, which 
means, translated, that this bag had several walls or layers 
of regular kraft paper. It would, estimates the company, 
hold a ton of potatoes, nearly two tons of peanuts, nearly 
four of salt, two of rice, and two-and-a-half tons of sugar 
—if you can get it. It is, in fact, the largest paper bag 
ever built, thinks Union. 


And we suppose you think you could punch your way 
out of any paper bag? So did we. After seeing Barney 
Ross slug away for three minutes and finally yell, “I give 
up... get me outa here!” we were sceptical about our 
prowess. We went back the next week. Ernie Dusek, who 


weighs in at a mere 250 and who is heavyweight wrestling 
champion, tried that time. He came out a broken ian, 
They had to untie the top and assist him to his feet. 
Next week two gals, with a combined weight of 230) and 
four fists in their pitching, slugged it out. The bag won. 
In quick succession a brawny Ex-Marine, an Army Air 
Force tail-gunner, and Bob Feller fell by the wayside. 


By this time the ante was up to $1,150 and Union 
was being besieged with orders. Then the other night, out 
of the studio audience, stepped a young honeymooning 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dorsey, who demanded to 


NO FOXHOLE .... it's tougher, says Don Walters, ex-Marine! 


have a try. She was about as big as a fifth of Scotch and 
he said he was tired from seeing the Big City. But they 
climbed in, game as two fighting cocks. The audience sat 
back and prepared for the usual laugh fest. Before you 
could say “Union Bag and Paper Corp.” the twosome 
tore Union’s indomitable bag into confetti, stepped out 
of it with every hair in place. 


They went off to see more of New York, $1,150 
clutched in their hands. And Union got to work on the 
second bag. 


WHEEL CHAIR REMINDER 


No doubt you’ve had, at one memory-lapse or other, 
to “gift” the Little Woman with a fur coat when you 
forgot ‘what day this was.” Most gentlemen will tell you 
that it costs to forget—especially when a lady is involved. 


To save you and other over-paying males from em- 
barrassment and needless expense, let us put you onto 4 
girl who realized that it is the man who pays and pays— 
when he gets absent-minded about important anniversaries. 
She’s Marion Peters and she’s in partnership with another 
gal named Mille Peare. They call themselves “Memory 
Prompters.” 


As late as last spring all Marion knew about selling 
was what any Hollywood dancer would know. And an 
agent, at 10%, took care of that. Then came a tragedy. 
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Mill & Foctorys 


LENoU UF 


MILL & FACTORY’S up-to-the-minute, verified count of 
manufacturers reveals 251 worthwhile plants in the 
Cincinnati trading area. These are the plants with sufh- 
cient buying potential to justify intensive sales and 
advertising efforts ... the plants which pay off on your 
advertising investment. 


For industrial marketers who want first-hand infor- 
mation on this area, MILL & FACTORY has prepared 
a detailed report showing total worthwhile plants, how 
many in each industry, how many in each size group. 
A copy of this report is yours for the asking. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 
A Unique MILL & FACTORY “FIRST” 


Started nearly two years ago, MILL & FACTORY’S 
Census of Manufacturers is a continuing study of trad- 
ing areas, entire states and eventually the entire country. 
It is made possible by MILL & FACTORY’S on-the-spot 
“circulation staff’ of 1450 salesmen of 135 strategically 
located industrial distributors. Because MILL & 
FACTORY ’S distribution is through subscriptions paid 
for by industrial distributors, these “circulation men” 
know exactly who the key executives are in every U. S. 
plant. They see to it that these men receive MILL & 
FACTORY. 


Pa 


SEPTEMBER 15 


MANUEAGTURERG 


CINCINNATI TRADING AREA d 

Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copies 4 

Plants M. & F. of M - 3 

Rated over $1,000,000 90 ( 

750,000 to 1,000,000 20 

500,000 to 750,000 21 

200,000 to 500,000 38 

75,000 to 200,000 34 
Others 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


203 
* Mainly important unrated plants. 


**Tests show each copy of MILL & FACTORY is read by 5 # 
or 6 plant executives. 


ty , loa 
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MILL & FACTORY ’S survey of the Cincinnati Trading 
Area is typical of its continuing studies. Other indus- 
trial areas on which complete returns are available are: 


BUFFALO 
(Erie and Niagara Counties) 
DETROIT ( Wayne and 
Oakland Counties) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
(Marion County ) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 
(Lehigh and Northampton 
Counties ) 


CLEVELAND ( Cuyahoga County ) 
ROCHESTER (Monroe County) 
ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, 
Mo., St. Clair and 

Madison Counties, Ill.) 
AKRON (Summit County) 
CANTON (Stark County) 
TOLEDO (Lucas County) 

: ERIE (Erie County) 

PITTSBURGH eas SE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
HARTFORD (Hartford County) STATE OF COLORADO 
YORK, PA. ( York County) STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT ( Fairfield County ) WORCESTER ( WorcesterCounty ) 
SYRACUSE (Onondaga County) LANCASTER (Lancaster County ) 


‘To get your copy of the complete survey of Cincinnati 


Market and other industrial trading areas, write to: 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; 
Forrest C. Pearson, 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13. 


Ag: comune hase rere ee 
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Special Bound Copies 
of the 


1946 
SURVEY 
OF 
BUYING POWER 


We now have available a limited number 
of specially bound copies of Sales Manage- 
ment’s May 10, 1946 issue—the 17th 
Annual SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 


Each of these copies is bound in a durable 
and attractive green stiff cloth cover, ca- 
pable of standing the intense, year-round 
usage this issue so often receives. 


The name and date of the issue is neatly 
and permanently stamped in gold on the 
front and on the backbone of the stiff 
cover. 


You are urged to order your copy 


promptly, since only a small quantity 
is available and once this supply is ex- 


hausted, no more bound editions of the 
SURVEY can be obtained. Price—$3.50 


each. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Rt least it would have been a tragedy to anyone but 
Marion. Polio crippled her ; young and pretty, with music 
still in her feet, she was exiled to a wheelchair. 


Like a lot of people who have found themselves walled- 
in, Marion thought a lot about a lot of things. One of 
them was a job—a job that would keep her busy and, 
most of all, in touch with people. Every day she found 
herself remembering so many things she wondered if per- 
haps she couldn’t make a business of reminding other 
people. Why not a service, she asked, which would remind 
clients of birthdays, anniversaries, important days? 


So she got herself a phone—right in her bedroom, and 
it, with a stack of 3” x 4” cards, constituted her office, 
For a fee she’d remind anyone who didn’t trust his own 
memory, well in advance, of that meaningful day. It 
worked out. Not only did men like the idea, but women 
signed up too. Some women even turn in lists so their 
husbands will remember the birthday or wedding anni- 
versary and not disgrace themselves. Then Big Business 
climbed on Marion’s band wagon. A number of large 
Los Angeles concerns were grateful, in these days of 
changing secretaries, to have a service which would tickle 
them to send a gracious telegram, or a letter, or a gift 
to important clients. 


~_* 
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MARION ON THE BEAN . .. She's busy remembering. 


If you sat in on Marion during a typical morning, 
you'd hear a little scene like this: 


“Mr. Mugg, you know your wife’s birthday is Tues- 
day?” 


“Omigosh! I’ll have to get her something.” 
“Flowers would be nice.” 
“What kind of flowers—do you know a good florist?” 


Today Memory Prompters has arrangements with nine 
Los Angeles florists and one in San Francisco. Com- 
missions on flower sales support the business. 


Some of Marion’s clients have such short memories they 
turn in lists of parties and engagements for the next week 
or two—and some of them even ask to be reminded of 
funerals! To keep herself on the beam, Marion has 4 
complicated file system, three phones and Mille Peare. 
She says she’s not even aware of the wheel chair—shes 
too busy reminding herself of things. 
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WHO cETs A 9.5 
MORNING HOOPERATING 


IN 11 


IOWA CITIES! 


(THAT’S A 
46.1 “SHARE 
OF AUDIENCE”!) 


MASON CITY 
@ 27,080 PoP. 
115 MILES 


FORT DODGE 
22,904 POP. 
@ 71 MILES 


tooute AMES MARSHALLTOWN 
SO MILES 2 ALES 50 MILES 
ED eee acs vee 
DESMOINES SO MILES © 
OSKALOOSA 


@ 14,024 PoP. 
SMILES 


1\OWA 


Ne WA ® 
8,053 PoP. eat PoP. 


64 AILES 74 MILES 


v4 
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Everybody knows that “WHO does a good 
job in Iowa”. But HOW good? 


To get the facts, WHO had Hooper survey 
eleven Iowa cities, ranging from 30 to 146 
air miles from Des Moines, making a com- 
parison of these cities with the regular 
C.M. Des Moines report. Seven of these 


330 MILES 


outside zone cities have their own stations. 


PROVED—that WHO, even at its lowest 
point, gets a minimum of 40.9% of this 
‘outside zone” audience—and from there 
the WHO share of audience goes all the 
way up to 68.6%! Here are the summaries 
for the eleven-city “outside zone”’: 


WwW H o OTHER NBC 


~ Share Share 


of Aud. | 


ik cuaeecnnees 


Rating 


Rating 


8, AM to NOON 
Mon. thru Fri. 


NOON to 6 PM 
| Mon. thru Fri. 


rT PM to 10 PM 
Sun. thru Sat. 


of Aud.’ | Rating 


_ ALL ces | ALL ‘ABC- MBS ALL OTHERS 


Share | | 
of Aud. | 


“Share > | Share 
Rating | of Aud. | _ Rating of Aud. 


32.4 | 08 


If you are interested in Iowa coverage, 
you ought to have a copy of the com- 
We will gladly 


send you one—or ask Free & Peters. 


plete Hooper Report. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


Des Moines. . . .50,000 Watts 


B. J. PALMER, President J. O. MALAND, Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


Before Silk directed attention to her plight, the girl lay dying in the 
gutter. Such grim, revealing pictures give LIFE readers the plain 
facts of China’s tragedy, make millions realize that widespread starva- 
tion is the most immediate obstacle to the building of world peace. 
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LIFE Photographer George Silk ix pleased with the change in the 


girl whom he had found starving in the street two weeks before. Silk’s 
heart-wringing famine pictures from China help Americans to see 
plainly the terrible effects of widespread hunger in the world today. 


Last spring an UNRRA truck carried LIFE Pho- 
tographer George Silk into the city of Heng- 
yang on his trip through China’s famine- 
stricken Hunan Province. 

The truck went two blocks past the ragged. 
begrimed figure of a young Chinese girl, lying 
half-dead in the gutter, before Silk could per- 
suade the driver to stop to let him take a 
picture. 

Silk got out, walked back. Asa crowd gathered 
to look on, the girl stirred. She reached out a 
feeble hand, weakly whined a beggar’s cry. 

The shutter of Silk’s camera clicked to catch 
an unforgettable picture . . . and his picture- 
taking helped save the life of at least one of 
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JAMES J. FLOOD named vice-pres- DON BEELER is appointed to the 


ident in charge of sales of Tek newly created position of vice- 
Corp., new subsidiary of Johnson president in charge of sales and 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. advertising of Sonotone Corp. 


STANLEY E. SELONICK appointed THEODORE A. SMITH is named E. J. McGEHEE, a vice-president 
executive vice-president of Good- general sales manager of the Engi- of Koppers Co., Inc., is appoint- 
all Co., clothing manufacturing neering Products Department of the ed sales manager by Brehon 
subsidiary of Goodall-Sanford, Inc. Radio Corporation of -- America. Somervell, company president. 


JUDSON B. SHAFER has been ap- GEORGE E. SCHUNIER has been REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, elected 
pointed assistant sales manager named director of sales educa- president of The Champion Paper 
ot the Bayer Co. Division, New tion for the Tabulating Machines and Fibre Co., has been associated 
York City, of Sterling Drug, Inc. Division of Remington Rand, Inc. with the organization since 1907. 
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-PROE MAGOON Tattooin ns 


1000 DESIGNS 


and methods which have been found to produce 


— US, while we prick you into action on 


those bookiets, folders, sales letters, catalogs 


definite results. This is not a general advertising 


and other sales promotion aids that are waiting to agency (because we handle no space, radio, or out- 


be done if you are to be prepared for competitive door) but we are departmentalized in the same way, 


selling. This is our 25th year at the same stand — 
planning, writing, and producing sales promotion 


to selective markets, developing special techniques 


and offer the same type of service in all other phases 
of sales promotion, on a fair fee basis. 


Quick, Professor Magoon, the needle! 


MERCHANDISING 


SALES DIRECT ADVERTISING - 


PROMOTION COUNSEL... 


Lickse Raymeoted n 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


. MUrray Hill 2-533) 
80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 - 


HANcock 3360 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


Pi 


1 Nbte 


1. Vignette 2. Hell Box 


C) Burnished edge of a halftone C Linotype melting pot 
C—) Artist’s reducing glass C) Receptacle for waste printing metal 
C] Soft, etched-away edge of a halftone () Pulp mixer used in paper making 


3. Furnish 4. Trufect 


C— Serap from a paper cutter C) Type of anastigmatic camera lens 
C) Mixture of paper stock ingredients ’ (J Color-corrective filter 
CA glossy coating used in printing () Name of an ultra-quality printing paper 


ANSWERS 
] Vignette is the edge of a half- 3 Furnish is the mixture of paper 
tone re-etched until it fades out ingredients in stock suspension, 


‘oftly. For beautiful halftone repro- a cardinal factor in paper quality. PR NT IN G PA PER S 


duction, fine printers prefer the re- 

silient body, smooth surface and 4 Trufect is the finest quality grade Uf our distributors connet sub> 

‘ontrolled ink affinity of lustrous of Kimberly-Clark Levelcoat ply your immediate needs, we A PRODUCT OF 

Levelcoat. printing paper. Amazingly uniform solicit your patience. There will 

from ream to ream, TRUFECT pro- be ample Levelcoat Printing 

2 Heli Box to a printer, means a vides a clear, rich medium for more Papers for your requirements 
receptacle for metal waste. effective printing. when our plans for increased 
aste’’ is a word which has no production can be realized. 

‘sociation with paper when Level- KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

coat is used, For ew Rane is recog- Free! An intriguing Quiz Book with 

nized for its superior runability — 24 more questions to test your word NEENAH, WISCONSIN "TRADE MARK 

sets more effective impressions out knowledge of paper and printing. 

of every ream or roll. Write for your copy today. 
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AN EXTRA MEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS ? ? 


YOU MAY RENT this unusual 
25-year executive experience and use 
it as a confidential part of your own 
organization: 

General Manager 

General Sales Manager 

Public Relations Director 

Sales Training Director 

Advertising Director 

Advertising Agency Owner! ! 
Nationally known public speaker; 
author of eight books; magazine 
writer; educator and lecturer. 
COUNSEL in all phases of Dis- 
tribution . . . Sales, Merchandising, 
Advertising, Sales Promotion, Sales 
Training, Public Relations . . . on 
Wholesale, Retail, Manufacturing, 
and Mail Order levels. 


On what subjects would you like 
help? Use this Check List: 


National Sales Operations 

Departmental Organization 

Sales and Market Research 

Middle Management Training 

Dealer-Distributor Service 

Recruiting of Salesmen 

Selection of Salesmen 

Salesmen’s Equipment 

Sales Stimulation 

Sales Letters & Bulletins 

Reports and Forms 

Sales Manuals 

Sales Training Courses 

Retraining and Refreshing 

Presentations & Portfolios 

Catalog Modernization 

Sales Meetings and Clinics 

Public Speaking Hints 

How To Use Direct Mail 

How To Use Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 

Public Relations for Employees, 
Distributors, Dealers, and Con- 
sumers. 


x eK eee HR HRHE HE E HH HE OF 


Write or tele phone et 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Sales Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
(Telephone: TRafalgar 7-2500) 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


“Steady production-progress for 
the balance of this year should be in- 
strumental in providing the basis for 
prolonged prosperity.”” — Financial 
Review. Vl buy that dream. 


From the same source, I learn that 
Telechron, Inc., is introducing the 
“Mucalarm,” which is a combination 
of clock, musical alarm, and radio 
set. | would prefer the name “Mus- 
icalarm.”’ 


For example, 
Glass has developed a double-glazed 


window as an insulation-unit. It has 


the pat name: ““T'window.” See what 
I mean? 
— 


Rex Budd, since 1929 assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Campbell Soup, 
has moved into the top spot in the 
advertising kitchen. It couldn’t hap- 
pen to a nicer guy. 

a 

“He edits labor,” 
Detroit Free Press. 
labor needs editing. 

o 

Easier read than said: ‘“Shimmer- 
sheen in sea-shine colors, by Peggy 
Sage.” 


Maybe 


Charlie Shaw, of Beloit’s Tekni- 


Craft, sends along a tear-sheet con- 
taining this pen-underscored phrase: 
that advertising-copy 
needs to be grief is dying.” A typo- 
asks 


“The 


notion 


graphical error—or is_ it?, 
Charlie. 


“Immediate opening for top-flight 
a_ headline. 
Aren’t we overworking “top-flight” ? 
How about “finial,” which means tops 


publicity-writer,’ says 


in flagpoles and what-have-you ? 
o 


“Time spent on glamour is a sound 
investment,” says Patricia Lindsay in 


Pittsburgh Plate 


headlines The 


some 


a beauty-column. More sight than 
sound, really. 
e 


Georgie Price rang the bell tor me 
with his cartoon showing two deaf 
old coots in conversation, elaborately 
rigged with hearing-apparatus. Cap- 
tion: “Roger . . . and over.”’ 
-” 

Rebecca West, British intellectual, 
talks about “‘the creeping roots of the 
mind.” Nice. 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Week-End Navy.—Mead Papers. 
Captions 
homan.” 


Courageous! — “Daily Okla- 


It's fun to grow old when you have no 
money-worries.—Phoenix Mutual. 


Preferred Stock . . . Guernsey Cattle— 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Husband, Cuts His Throat.— 
News-head in Philadelphia “Inquirer.” 


Kisses 


Caution: Don’t rub Aladdin’s Lamp the 
wrong way.—Cutler-Hammer. 


Fly 10 years into the future via Martin 
Airliner. 


Week-end at 
liner. 


Waikiki—Boeing Strato- 
Grand Central Stations of the Airwaves. 
—International Telephone. 

We'll turn the state upside down for you. 


—South Carolina. 
es 


I see the New York Stock Ex- 
change has adopted the slogan: “The 
Nation’s Market-Place.” Didn’t The 
American Weekly, through a slogan- 
contest, pay someone a lifetime an- 
nuity of $1,000 for this identical line? 
Reason I remember, I missed the 
grand prize by two words. My slogan 
was: “The Nation’s Meeting- 
House.” 

s 


Frank Brown comes up with a 
good name for a_ vintage-brand: 
“Genu-Wine.” It’s no gag. 

— 


Tanglefoot fly-paper could also use 
the headline: “This is a stick-up! 
Which leads naturally to a designa- 
tion for an aviation-mag: “Fly-paper. 
(This is getting us nowhere!) 


mf 
Eastman Kodak’s Fred Dewart 
sends a tear-sheet from the Rochester 
Times-Union and the marked head- 
line: ‘“‘Fresh-Meat Crisis Grows; 
Outlook for Nation: Fowl.” Fred 
queries the spelling of “fowl. 
=a ‘ 
Brooklyn’s Mack Rapp says ‘ts 8° 
obvious, someone must have sugzesté 
“A good paste in the mouth” for some 
tooth-paste advertiser. Yeah, | zot 10 
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SELLING almost 

a million copies each issue 
TRUE leads 

the man’s magazine field 


— here’s why: 


PAUL GALLICO calls surf-casting 
the sport for “Mr Average Guy and his average 
pocketbook.”’ 

‘‘Brethren Of The Singing Reel” 


H. ALLEN SMITH, the droll 
author of ‘“‘No Horse Can Do That To Me,” 
makes you belly-laugh with 

“Here’s Foulproof—Let’s Slug Him!” 


ee ee eee ee ee eee oo OO ee eee ee oe 


HOMER CROY introduces you to 
“such a low group of fellows you never met— 
before ” 


“Those Low-down Enemies of Society, 
Horse Thieves” 


LUCIAN CARY. TRUE’s’ gun ex- 


pert, writes up the common .22 for men who 
don't want to crack records 
“Getting The Most Out Of A .22 Rifle’’ 


Hows tricks 4 


JUST FINE — thanks to those men editing TRUE, the Man’s 


ALAN HYND tells another chilling 
mystery—with every word true because it’s 
in TRUE. 


“The Case Of The Pink Ducks” 
Magazine. Every issue turns out to be swell reading with an 


unbeatable array of adventure, 


; A a ager 
sports, mysteries, humor, science tn chart 


THE MANS MAGAZINE 


The readers of TRUE 
are THE market for YOU 


stories, Westerns and special 


men’s departments. And every the man’s magazine 


rue 


sells men for you 


word in TRUE is true. No trick 
to it — it’s natural that TRUE 
is the largest selling, fastest 


growing man’s magazine. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazines 
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REPORT ON THE 


FATLANDS 


Sioux City’s Great 
Four State Market 


Fortunate in its overlapping territorial position, Sioux City, Iowa, is 


the natural focal point of the great four-state area which it serves . . . north- 


eastern Nebraska, the southwest corner of Minnesota and 23 of the wealthier 


counties of South Dakota and northwest Iowa. 


The figures below will speak for themselves and require no elabora- 


tion. They are sound evidence—and added evidence — of Sioux City’s com- 


pelling position as a business center at the very heart of one of the nation’s 


richest agricultural areas. 


Increases in farm income in many parts of the Sioux City region have 


been as high as 65%. While the whole area is prosperously busy, Sioux City it- 


self sets a lively pace with a perfect blend of industry and agriculture. It is, 


of course, one of the largest stockyard centers in the United States. 


IOWA OFFERS THE 2ND LARGEST OF ALL 
U. 8S. FARM MARKETS 
Cash Farm Income, 1945 
(Without Government Payments) 


Dn :..:,ceesdackenaanee $1,786,497,000.00 
SL, eeaun bee dbekaneeaws 1,501,699,000.00 
Illinois ........ . 1,162,352,000.00 
Te ccieceas ie ats - 1,147,190,000.00 
North and South Dakota 870,678,000.00 


IOWA OFFERS THE LARGEST MARKET OF 
ALL NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Cash Farm Income, 1945 
(Without Government Payments) 


NR <.  veaVennsnecas «daeaue $1,501,699,000.00 
Illinois ita os taekeaai cecal 1,162,352,000.00 
North and South Dakota ..... 870,678,000.00 
DR tit cidhknada >. eeese 858,647,000.00 
SE: nis et beeen eae 771,738,000.00 


Source Burenu of Agricultural Economics, Farm lacome Bituation, 
April 1946. Revieed Edition 


Cle Sioux Citu Sournal 


IOWA OFFERS THE 2ND LARGEST CASH 
INCOME PER FARM 
Among the 26 States Hawing 100,000 
or More Farms 


Cash Income 
Per Fo-m 
No. of Farms 1945 
NE cess obeagawen 141,577 $12,619.00 
BS od. sna aaa 209,863 7,156.00 


WRGRPEERD 22.0. cecccccses 111,996 6,507.00 
North and South Dakota ... 138,468 6,288.00 


IOWA OFFERS THE LARGEST CASH 
INCOME PER FARM 
in the North Central States 


Cash Income 
Per Farm 
No.of Farms 1945 
DNS. ghia  aaatdieek alee 209,863 $7,156.00 
ODS OORT 111,996 6,507.00 
North and South Dakota 138,468 6,288.00 
ME soeiaes-ance oa 206,431 5,631.00 
OO 142,396 5,419.00 
Minnesota ...... ... 190,771 4,501.00 


Source: Department of Commerce—1045 
Census of Agriculture 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


bucks trom Colgate for that one 23 
years ago. 
: 


Old-timers will get a bang out of 
Advertisers’ Almanac, “Put together 
by Nelson J. Peabody, privately print. 
ed for George A. Pflaum, Publishers, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio.” A most readable 
historical digest, plugging  youth- 
magazines in general and The Young 
Catholic Messenger in particular, 

It was especially interesting to this 
reporter to see the birth of The 
Scratch-Pad recorded just three lines 
above “Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
elected President . . . German troops 
re-occupy the Rhineland.” 


On the stationery of the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, W. W. Ziege, vp. 
of Philadelphia’s Stayform Eastern, 
Inc., writes: “Just saw this in a 
window - display of a seed and 
garden-tool concern here ... a 
music-staff with the right notes and 
these words: ‘Weed no more, my 
lady, oh weed no more today,’ adver- 
tising a weed-killer.”” Thanks, W. W. 
It could have been inspired by that 
item in the April 15 column. 


Wuat Is A CusToMER? 


A customer is the most important person 
ever in this office . . . in person or by 
mail. 


A customer is not dependent on us... 
we are dependent on him. 


A customer is not an interruption of our 
work ... he is the purpose of it. We are 
not doing him a favor by serving him... 
he is doing us a favor by giving us the 
opportunity to do so. 

A customer is not an outsider to our busi- 
ness ... he is a part of it. 

A customer is not a cold statistic . . . he 
is a flesh-and-blood human being with 
feelings and emotions like your own, and 
with biases and prejudices. 

A customer is not someone to argue or 
match wits with. Nobody ever won an 
argument with a customer. 

A customer is a person who brings us his 
wants. It is our job to handle them profit- 
ably to him and to ourselves. 


—Paul T. Babson 


The little ad read in part: ° 
and seasoned the way us Dutch know 
how.” Byron McGill comments: 
“There’s a way you can tell they're 


Dutch all right.” 


Frank Brown liked LeRoy Miller's 
version: “I’ll be seizing you,” but 
wonders about the next line: “in all 
the old, familiar places.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


--- TO SELL ANYTHING MEN BUY 


The 3% MILLION readers of Popular Mechanics shave as often as you do. They also drive 
- cars, buy insurance and wear shoes. 


4 The Popular Mechanics reader is just like other men in his needs, but not in the way his 
d mind works. He has a restless, inquisitive, 
exploring mind. He’s always wide open to good 
ideas for better living, always going out of his 
way to find them. 


To this man every advertisement —like every 
fact-filled Popular Mechanics article—is a 
source of useful knowledge. He reads ads delib- 
erately, not by accident. He’ll read your sales 
message, too, and he’ll act faster. 


: lt pays to put Popular Mechanics on your 
schedule and REACH THE P.M. MIND! 


No, these shave creams aren’t all advertised in 
Popular Mechanics. We think they might be prof- 
itably. 342 MILLION men do a lot of shaving. 
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Direct AAduertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D.H. AHREND CO. 


216 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


tn the Last3 Years 
6 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 


A COMPLETE PICTURE 
OF YOUR MARKET 
By States And Their Subdivisions 


Cram's large scale, washable surface 


state maps, mounted on the con- 
venient, space-saving Multi Unit dis- 
play fixture, give sales executives an 
overall picture and a constant check 
on their distribution and sales ac- 
tivities. Territories can be outlined, 
quotas and other information marked 
on the maps—and the markings 
changed as often as necessary. 
Multi Unit Map Systems are avail- 
able for any size territory—from one 
or two states to the entire 48. Write 
for catalog. 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Power on the Farm 


We are interested in the 


market for electrical products. 
Where will the greatest expan- 
sion be focused? 


If plans now under way for long- 
range rural planning are carried out, 
the farms of the United States offer 
a strong market for all types of home 
products. 

Acting upon information that only 
about 35% of the six million farm 
homes have electricity, the utilities 
have set up a budget of approximately 
$300 million to put power lines along 
the Nation’s 1,400,000 miles of sec- 
ondary roads not being served at the 
present time. 

Other data discloses that anly about 
20% of the farms have running water 
and only about 25% have telephone 
service, 

Washington agencies believe that 
rura! life in the next few years can 
be made increasingly satisfying. This 
means not only improvement of indi- 
vidual home conditions, but the estab- 
lishment of social and recreational 
centers, improvement of schools and 
roads. 


As one official puts it: “In a nation 
of 140,000,000 people, where 90% 
of the food is dependent upon the pro- 
duction of three to six million farms, 
it is essential for the national welfare 
that our food producers constitute a 
strong segment of the population.” 


Farmers now have money and an 
adequate farm income. It would seem 
good business to help them maintain 
that position. 


Production Picture 


Why are we still afflicted with 
shortages when Washington in- 


_ dexes indicate high output? 


According to Civilian Production 


| Chief John B. Small, production of 


certain consumer durables has sur- 
passed prewar levels. But with civil- 
ian employment high and income taxes 
lower than in 1945, ready money for 
purchasing is up still higher. In its 


| industrial production index for July. 
| the Federal Reserve Board cites in- 


dustrial production at several points 


| above the best prewar month. This, 


however, includes basic materials and 
capital goods which must show even 
more substantial increases before the 
volume of consumer goods really feels 
the effect. 

Robert Johnson, head of CPA's 
review and analysis section, estimates 
that the amount of goods available for 
consumer use is now greater than in 
1939, but not as great as in 1941, the 
last peacetime year. Electric appli- 
ances, trucks, and tires were among 
the items exceeding prewar produc- 
tion in July; auto output was below 
the prewar average. 

An improvement in the output of 
basic niaterials “should not be antici- 
pated immediately,” Chief Small 
warns, “as July output was at a very 
high level.” 

Cost is another important factor 
entering into the production situation. 
So far, production of consumer dur- 
able goods has been at high cost. One 
of the leading problems facing busi- 
ness today is whether high costs are 
here to stay. Business leaders hope that 
continued production increases will 
permit prices to recede and approx- 
imate prewar levels. 


Hocus-Pocus Passports 


Is the Government helping 
businessmen to establish new ex- 
port business in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries P 


Complaints are reaching Washing- 
ton that American business is being 
stymied in its attempts to reach the 
Latin American market. 

The main difficulty seems to lie in 
outmoded travel restrictions which 
the Latin groups resent and_ insist 
upon reciprocating with restrictions 
of their own. 

According to a Washington ob- 
server, if a businessman from the 
United States wants to visit the 
countries south of us on business, he 
must collect. endless photographs, 
health certificates, police certificates, 
smallpox or vaccination certificates, 
and make cash deposits. 

On the other hand, in many of the 
countries, if he is listed as merely a 
pleasure seeker, he needs few of these 
extras. 

If a South American businessman 
wants to come to the United tates 
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TO SELL IN CHICAGO USE 


Sclbeiled Vftess Ctecubationz 


ven - - 
“]) FAMILY INCOMES OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWS READERS, . 
“B| FAMI CHICAGO DAILY NEW Span. 
A’s : oS 
tes 
for 
in 
the 
pli- 
ng 
uc- 
OW 10 iy 
UA 
of 
ici- 
all OVER $7,499 ss 
: $5,000-$7,499 BELOW $2,000 
- $2,000-§2,999 = 
on. 
: ° 

ur- 
)ne 
" : $3,000-$4,999 
are 
: These circles tell a sales story. They show how family incomes are distrib- 
Mees uted among readers of the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. They reveal an amazingly 

rich market that advertisers can reach through a single newspaper—Chicago's 

HOME newspaper with selected mass circulation. 

* * * 

ng , ,; 
m The income figures appearing in the circles above were obtained by 
ae an independent survey conducted exclusively among readers of the Chi- 

cago Daily News. It was a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 
1g- The findings of this survey confirm and emphasize what advertisers 
ng have known for many years—namely, that the Daily News is a productive 
he medium because the Daily News audience is a spending audience. It is an 
: audience with an AMPLITUDE of desires. It is an audience with an 
h AMPLITUDE of funds which enables these desires to be satisfied. 
ist No plan of selling in Chicago can expect MAXIMUM results without 
= using the Daily News. Many an advertiser, through experience, has con- 
b- vinced himself of this truth! 
he 
he 
he 
hs, ; 
es, For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper | 
” JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher | 
he DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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4,500 YEARS AGO 


In Egypt The Robbers Were ORGANIZED! 


Thieves and fences had worked out a sweet 
variation on their racket. All stolen goods 
were delivered to a central clearing house 
where a card index was set up, much like 
that now employed in police headquarters 
throughout the country. A description of 
the loot was carefully recorded, its source 
and the exact hour the robbery took place. 


This central office was like a lost and 
found department—only different. The 
victim would appear, identify himself, and 
— if the organization was satisfied that he 
was the rightful owner—claimed his goods. 
Of course there was a little matter of a re- 
ward to pay, amounting to 25% of the re- 
placement value of the stolen property. 


TODAY 


The Crooks Have Turned To BANKING Principles 


Criminal receivers are now using loans to 
build their business. They carry thieves 
when the latter are broke between “‘jobs’’, 
or have to hide out because they are “‘hot’”’. 


Some fences will lay out cash advances 
on a thief’s expectations if a particular 
robbery he contemplates sounds okay. And 
big-time receivers are always open to a 
major proposition— where preparations 
take time and more money than the mob 
which has the job lined up can raise. 


Such “‘banking”’ seems to work. 75% of 
all stolen jewelry goes directly to receiv- 
ers. And police believe the big jobs, as the 
Astor castle haul, are brained by some 
fence who has customers in mind for the 
entire list of articles to be stolen. 


These are just two types of the many titillating items in each 
month’s issues of Dell Men’s Group magazines. Our readers are 
alive to the world around them, too realistic to want the pap of 
fiction. It’s a mature crowd, men of working age .. . only 7.5% 
are under 20. They’ve money in their pockets and a willingness 
to spend it—on your pipes, your alcoholic beverages, your 
sports equipment—all those products you want to sell to men. 


Have our representatives discuss the value of Dell Men’s 
Group for your mass market message to men. 


DELL Mas 


If you read it in Dell, it’s a fact ) 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
149 Madison Ave., New York 16 


CLUES TO THE DELL MEN’S MARKET: Median age of reader 35.8... 
median income, $2,950... 3.4 persons per family... 77.8% married :.. 37.3% 
own their own homes... 1,126,697 circulation, ABC, 3-46, 


on business, he must have a passport 
a U. S. visa, an $8 head tax, a health 
certificate, a vaccination certificate 
three photographs, a financial state. 
ment, fingerprints, and finally 4 
registration under the Alien Registra. 
tion Act. 

Many business leaders believe that 
now the war is over, it is time to 
eliminate some of this hocus-pocus on 


both sides. 


1946 Taxes — 1932 Income 


Why can’t taxes be cut now 
that the war is over? 


The question of Government costs 
is to become a factor in planning dur- 
ing the next year and may affect 
private business. 

Taxes are now expected to yield 
40 billion dollars—almost as much as 
the whole national income in 1932. 
There is a temptation with so much 
money piling in to keep the costs of 
Government high. 

Whether this will prove politicall 
sound is a question now being pon- 
dered by many of our Washington 
leaders. 

We can almost certainly look for 
rising demands that Government costs 
be cut and that taxes be further re- 
duced. If this can be accomplished, 
it is generally considered that business 
will spurt and there will be less fear 
of inflation. 


A Break at Last? 


Will more than lip service 
ever be paid to the problems of 
small business ? 


Small business is still being shoved 
around in Washington to the tune of 
many exciting promises. 

However, the six-point program an- 
nounced by Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace to aid the country’s small 
businessmen during the next 12 
months, may be the break they have 
been waiting for. 

The program includes: consulting 
aid; help in getting Federal surplus 
property and new production equip- 
ment; sponsoring of fair practices 
legislation; cutting taxes for small 
business, particularly in areas favor- 
able for small business expansion; 
“direct assistance to small businessmen 
in helping them solve their immediate 
individual problems.” ; 

It is hoped by businessmen in 
Washington that this program, if it 
really will aid, will go beyond the 
planning stage. In the meantime. 
small businessmen are going ahead on 
their own, and with conditions as they 
are, they seem to be making out fairly 
well. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1946 


END OF THE SELLER'S MARKET? 
On August 27 the New York Stock Exchange suffered 


the worst sinking spell in several years and the financial 
editor of The New York Herald-Tribune explained that 
traders and investors were worried over a Department 
of Commerce survey which revealed that manufacturers’ 
inventories are rising in a number of lines. ‘““The survey 
on inventories added to the bearish sentiment, although 
a few months ago a good inventory would have been a 
very nice thing for a company to have in its vaults.” 


So it seems that our vastly expanded factory capacity 
is rapidly “unpenting” the stored up consumer demand. 


From here on—in one line after another—we should 
begin to look for the end of the sellers’ market. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean depression. There’s a lot of 
leeway between a normal market where selling is required, 
and a depression. 


GROSS DOWN, NET UP 


If executives of a company say that they cannot buy 
your product or service because production costs are up 
and profits are down, don’t take that as a valid reason. 
The chances are about nine to one that their net profit 
will be better this year, even though their gross profit is 
down as a direct result of increased production costs. 


In several issues of SALES MANAGEMENT this spring 
and summer I’ve tried to emphasize the beneficent effect 
upon profit and loss statements of the elimination of the 
Federal Excess Profits Tax and the calculated continua- 
tion of the unused credit carry-back. Now, as earnings 
reports for the first six months become available, we can 
see the actual effect in one company after another. I have 
clipped several dozen examples from financial sections of 
newspapers during the month of August. Here before me 
is a report to stockholders by O. J. Elder, President of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. I believe that the picture 
in his company is fairly representative of hundreds or 
thousands of others. 


For the first six months of the year Macfaddens’ rev- 
enue increased about 5%; the gross profit, however, went 
down 41% because of an increase in production costs all 
along the line. That is bad. 


But—federal income taxes for the first six months this 
year were $387,374 as against $1,206,648, or a decrease 


of The net profit after taxes was 22% better than 
in 1945, 


YOUR ADVERTISING IN RUSSIA 


_ I gather from talks with business friends that relatively 
tew Am: ricans realize that Russian newspapers, consumer 
magazines and technical magazines accept advertising 
from foreign organizations. The Department of Com- 
merce, through its office of International Trade, has a 
pamphlet on the subject which is yours for the asking. 
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An August report from that division of our Govern- 
ment tells of 33 British manufacturers who are adver- 
tising in technical journals of the U.S.S.R., and a tele- 
phone call to Soviet representatives in New York reveals 
a partial list of American companies that are using the 
pages of Russian magazines. These include the Oilwell 
Supply Division of United States Steel Corp., Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Climax Molybdenum Co., Blaw-Knox, Mesta 
Machine Co., Heald Machine Co., Norton Co., R.C.A. 
International Division, Clark Brothers Co., Dresser In- 
dustries and the Allis-Chalmers Co. 


These companies apparently are proceeding on the 
belief that however much politics may differ, and inter- 
national relations may grow strained, trade can still 
flourish. 


You wouldn’t be able to tell from the very businesslike 
rate card of the Soviet representatives, Inreklama Service, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York, that Russia is a non- 
capitalist country. The rate card and an accompanying 
bulletin states that after a four-year interruption Russian 
technical magazines are again available to American 
industrial advertisers interested in bringing their products 
and technical services to the attention of Soviet industrial 
and engineering circles. They list 18 publications in such 
fields as automobiles, coal, collective farming, communi- 
cations, construction, machine tools, mining, petroleum, 
etc. with circulations ranging from 3,500 to 75,000. 


One striking difference between the rate card of these 
Russian technical magazines and those of American pub- 
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lishers is that the rate is the same for each magazine, 
regardless of the circulation, with the one exception that 
those with circulations over 50,000 carry higher rates. 


For all Russian technical magazines up to 50,000 cir- 
culation the rate for a 7x10 page is $175 for a single 
insertion and this scales down to $125 on a 12-time basis. 


The readers of these Russian technical magazines do 
not have the authority to sign any purchase orders. The 
sale must be consummated through a state body, but the 
engineers and other technicians can be made to want, and 
to request, American industrial equipment. That’s why 
these American firms are advertising in the U.S.S.R. 


The Amtorg Trading Corp., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York, publishes “American Engineering and Industry,” 
containing lists of American companies anxious to reach 
the Russian market. The magazine is printed in Russian 


and sent to officials in the U.S.S.R. 


NO POOR AND NO RICH 


The most significant study of purchasing intentions and 
current buying power is yours for the asking. Write to 
the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C., for copy 
of “A National Survey of Liquid Assets” reprinted from 
their August bulletin. It covers the nation as a whole 
and is not broken down into states, counties and cities as 
is our Survey of Buying Power, but it will give you a very 
good insight into the minds and the pocketbooks of Mr. 
& Mrs. America. 


The survey was made on a nationwide basis for the 
Federal Reserve Board by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the first instalment was commented upon 
in this department and also used as the basis for a Market- 
ing Pictograph. The subject is so important that we urge 
readers not to accept the word of anyone else for what 
it contains. Various governmental and private groups are 
putting their own interpretations on the findings—but 
don’t trust them. Get a copy for yourself. My own inter- 
pretation of the important findings—for what they may 
be worth to you—are as follows: 


If we haven’t seen it already, we will soon see a great 
deal of consumer resistance, for two-thirds of the people 
think that now is a bad time to buy. They think that 
prices are too high, and that the quality of the current 
crop of postwar merchandise is inferior to prewar models. 


High taxes have cut down the spending power of 
people ordinarily considered as rich, and widespread em- 
ployment at high wages has lessened the number of 
so-called poor. Never before in our history has buying 
power been so well distributed. We are approaching a 
completely middle-class economy. To the marketing man 
this means that high priced, fancy models will shrink in 
their proportion of sales. The national call is for medium 
priced articles of good quality. 


National income is twice as much as in 1939, and prices 
are about a third higher. Consequently, the average con- 
sumer has the money to buy at least 50% more goods now. 


There is less saving than during the war years because 
there is no longer a patriotic urge to save, and more mer- 
chandise is available. But nevertheless, most consumers 
want to continue saving for the rainy day. They are 
thinking about depression and unemployment. 


36 


The survey shows a desire to buy on the instalment 
plan instead of drawing on savings, but this is « trend 
which the Federal Reserve is curbing by tighteniig cop. 
trols under its regulation “W” and reducing the periog 
of repayment of instalment loans for other than durable 
and semi-durable goods. 


Over 40% of prospective buyers of cars and other 
consumer durables hold less than $500 in liquid assets. 
On the whole, prospective buyers of durables tend to be 
younger than the non-buyers. Over two-fifths of the 
buyers are skilled or unskilled workers, while about one. 
third are professional, white-collar or business people, 
Very few differences were discovered between small cities 
and rural areas and the inhabitants of large cities. 


Most people expect that aggregate income will remain 
the same as in 1945. Spending for regular living expenses 
will rise and more will be spent for consumer durables 
and housing. This means that there cannot be as much 
saving as in 1945, 


This is what people plan to do with their savings: 
58% will keep them for security; 17% will put them in 
their investment; 12% will hold them for the children’s 
future; 7% will use them for purchase of luxuries and 
durable goods and 6% aren’t sure. 


WHY ADVERTISE NOW? 


If you think that your company should continue to do 
a good advertising job even though you cannot sell exist- 
ing orders and your board of directors takes the hard- 
boiled attitude that there is no sense in advertising now, 
perhaps you can use this check list of reasons. 


1) To keep your story before the public during a period 
of diminished sales contacts—assuming that you have 
fewer salesmen when you have less to sell. 2) To offset 
the ill-will of customers who feel neglected because they 
cannot get enough of your merchandise. 3) To insure 
against the future when we return to normal times—or 
worse. 4) To guard against the substitution peril and 
new competition. 


5) To preserve and enhance prestige with educational 
advertising while product selling copy is not needed—the 
chance of a lifetime to make competitive selling easier 
when it’s needed in the future. 6) To test the potential 
saleability of new items or services. 7) To cash in on the 
human trait of wanting the unobtainable (we all remem- 
ber the prohibition era). 


8) To keep up with, catch up with, or overtake today’s 
fast moving parade—you still have to run as fast as you 
can even to stay where you are. 9) To educate new buyers 
in time of high personnel turnover—you’d be in a bad 
spot at the end of the anticipated boom with a high per- 
centage of your prospects unfamiliar with your company 
and product. 10) To guard against the possibility of 
artificial demand due to protective orders—the advertiser 
who quits is betting on a boom, and he might lose. 


11) To turn the embarrassment of rejected business 
into lasting good-will—advertising designed to explain 
your position can often convert a bad situation into an 
asset. 12) To maintain a sound public relations policy. 
It doesn’t make sense to maintain a labor relations policy 
and at the same time drop. a sound customer reiations 


policy. 
PHILIP SALISSURY 
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The Policy Story Behind Boeing's 
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Consistent Consumer Advertising 
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© —E During the war Boeing advertised to opinion-forming BeBe’ ome llagg te rer — bag: 

° C ; € 

¢s groups of consumers seeking identification of name and prominent —_ in = advertising 

be : te : scene—airplane manufacture. 

recognition of their reputation as builders of B-17's and There were those who considered 


it a wartime phenomenon destined to 
disappear as soon as the immense 
wartime inflation of the airplane 
industry ceased and it shrank back to 
peacetime proportions. They pointed 
out that before the war, in the United 
States there were only about 365 air- 
planes in use by a// American airlines 
put together, and even if the use 
doubled that would not provide one 
month’s production for the industry 
at its wartime capacity with physical 
plants expanded by thousands of per- 
cent. 

How, then, was it to continue as 
a major advertiser and what would 
it advertise? Was not the advertising 
The Boeing Strotocraiser— that airplane manufacturers were do- 


incorporating all the aerodynamic - . can @ - a 
gia evel tie ing in war years of temporary useful 


B-29's. Then, at war's end, they eased over into appeals 
to whet the public appetite for de luxe air travel. 


8-29 Superfortress—brings to ness ? 

cir travel the same skill and There was one airplane manufac- 
ee ee turer who did not look at it that way. 
engineering and manufacture E WEE SEA f B . Ai pad f Cc 
that gave Amerion the 8:20, the Uxecutlv es oO oeing fiircrait COo., 
stounch 8-17 Flying Fortress, Seattle, builder of the now famous 
the ocean-spanning Clippers, B-17’s, and B-29’s, saw that an op- 


the Strotoliners and other 
great Boeing cirplones. 
“Built by Boeing,” it's bound to lead. 


portunity existed to build up a repu- 
tation which they believed their war 
2 es Be record well deserved, a reputation 
e that would serve them well when 
OTH BUI LT — BOEING peace was reéstablished. 
os Y They saw the wisdom of building 
= 3 a solid foundation for their name, 
4 oe identifying it in the consumer con- 
sciousness with the reputation for 
performance that their airplanes were 
achieving in the tests of war. They 
saw also a particular need for this 
because their war job required con- 
centration on bombers and the tem- 
porary discontinuance of transport 
planes while other companies were 
able to continue in the transport field. 
And so in a program, every step of 
which was plotted with a definite end 
in view—a reputation that would 
serve in commerce as in the military 
field—they set about identifying the 
name Boeing with proven perform- 
ance, engineering know-how and fore- 
sight, pioneering ability. It was clear 


é OR PEACET fE TRAVEL—THE new BOEING sTearoe to them that the airplane manufac- 
- a oo 5 1 age “ turer who came out of the war with 
TRANSITic the best reputation would be in an 
’ 1'ON FROM WAR TO PEACE: In this advertisement Boeing introduces its new Strato- adv antageous position to go ahead in 


cruiser as the blood-brother of the famous superfortresses, thus capitalizing on reputation. the direction indicated for peace. 
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The officers of the company, in the 
midst of meeting one of the greatest 
demands ever made on an industry, 
might not have taken time to think 
this out in time for the long-range 
program that was undertaken; but 
when it was presented to them by 
the company’s advertising executives 
and its agency they quickly saw its 
logic. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., took on 
the Boeing account in 1941 to carry 
out this program. From the first the 
program was intensive, frequency 
of insertion in publications which 
reached opinion-forming groups being 
considered essential. 

Another essential was to know how 
well the objective was being realized, 
and so results were checked each year 
through a continuing study begun in 
1942. 

We have, therefore, the case his- 
tory of (1) a new category of adver- 
tising by (2) a manufacturer with 
very limited advertised reputation 
( Boeing had not been a major adver- 
tiser in the consumer sense.), under- 
taking (3) a program with a planned 
objective, the results of which (4) 
were checked by a continuing study. 
A detailed examination of such a case 
history should be interesting to sales 
managers in any industry. 

Those directing the program had 
a private reminder or text: ‘The 
present is the time in which we act; 
the future that for which we pre- 
pare.” This was translated into four 
main objectives: 


1. To maintain and broaden public 
familiarity with the company’s name. 


2. To associate this name with the 
achievements of the company. 


3. To create a flexible reputation 
based on Boeing skill. 


4. To make friends. 


All wartime advertising was aimed 
at these points which, in terms of 
copy, broke down into four categories: 

Manufacturing—A story of how a 
given production problem was solved, 
how feats of production were being 
achieved. 

Engineering—How a design, engi- 
neering, or research problem was 
tackled. 

Performance—Underlined the mil- 
itary achievement of a Boeing prod- 
uct, first the Flying Fortresses, later 
the B-29’s. 

Commercial performance—An oc- 
casional advertisement devoted to the 
Boeing commercial airplane, such as 
the Clippers or the Stratoliners, or 
the Kaydet used widely as a trainer 
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Room to relax 


The some Al! in research, design, sagineering and menctectere Meat » 


Sapertartrest and 0:57 Fiying Fartren sow brings you simiier edveoces is 


commercio! transport. Airplanes “Bett by Besing” are built to ‘oad 


TALE OF LUXURY TRAVEL: Current Boeing advertising speaks in terms of the 
comforts, the speed, and the glamor of stratosphere travel in ultra-modern ships 


ship by the Army, Navy and foreign 
countries. 

In every advertisement the name 
Boeing was linked with the product, 
for it was found in the early days 
of the campaign that although the 
public might know all about the Fly- 
ing Fortress, it was hazy about the 
manufacturer. The first result study 
undertaken in 1942 showed that a 
large percentage of the people sur- 
veyed did not identify Boeing with 
its product, in spite of the tremendous 
and dramatic publicity the product 
was receiving in the organs of com- 
munication. This was likewise found 
to be true of the planes built by other 
companies. 

Lacking a measuring stick to de- 
termine how well the public identi- 
fied a Flying Fortress or a B-17 with 
the manufacturer, the company might 
have relaxed upon the _ knowl- 
edge that its airplanes were getting 
for free an unpurchasable visibility. 
But this first national survey of public 
opinion (handled by Ayer Founda- 
tion, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.) 
showed that uncontrolled publicity, 
even of the most enviable kind, of it- 
self could not do an adequate job of 
reputation-building that, come peace, 
would connect the achievements in 
war with the company’s name on 
commercial airplanes. 

Advertising which permitted com- 
plete control of the message and the 


impression created was required. An 
intensified publicity campaign accom- 
panied the advertising to link the 
name Boeing with the airplanes that 
were constantly in the news. 
Boeing had in informed airplane 
circles a reputation for achievement 
and performance certainly as good as 
any in the industry, but they had 
previously used only a small amount 
of advertising in general publications. 
When they started, in 1942, on the 
campaign being studied, they had a 
quarter of a century of airplane engi- 
ering experience behind them. 
wae they might decide to add 
in the future to their manufacturing 
operations, they assumed that aircraft 
manufacture would continue to be 
their principal source of income. 
Therefore, it was with airplane man- 
ufacture that their wartime advertis- 
ing continually identified the com- 
pany name. This has proved justified 
for, despite all rumors of what they 
might turn to after the war, the im- 
portant aviation companies are not 
making electric stoves or automobiles 
or refrigerators—but airplanes. 
Readers of the advertising learned 
that it was Boeing who pioneered 
“the great four-engine aircraft”—the 
B-17 Flying Fortress, later the B-29 
Superfortress. They were told that 
Boeing engineering and design went 
into big transocean Clippers and the 
Stratoliner which was the first com- 
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mercial airplane with the pressurized 
cabin. Thus peacetime leadership was 
first tied in with war performance, 
and the wartime performance made 
the basis for confidence in the flying 
ships of peace that were to come. 
The point was emphasized and re- 
emphasized that “Boeing products 
have always done more than was ex- 
pected of them.” - 

By September 1945, the company 
began talking about “The Trail 
Blazer for Peacetime Flight.” It had 
as yet no new commercial plane to 
offer the public, but as soon as the 
Stratocruiser was designed the em- 
phasis began to shift from war to 
peace. 


Choosing the Media 


How were the media chosen for 
this long-range campaign? The job of 
creating a reputation requires time 
and directed effort. It also needs wise 
choice of communication media. As 
they could not utilize all media, 
company officials picked those that 
reached the greatest proportion of in- 
dividuals who mould public opinion. 
They aimed at influencing thinking 
people first of all. They wanted the 
ear of top businessmen, legislators, 
those in key Government posts and 
the Military (Uncle Sam was their 
main customer for five years.) They 
realized that the average taxpayer 
was a person who should know as 
much as possible that was good about 
Boeing; that airplane pilots have in- 
fluence, even as boards of directors 
and captains of finance who are con- 
sulted when a stock issue is floated. 
So, through 1942-1945 they had a 
longer media list in the consumer field 
than other airplane manufacturers. 
It included Time, Newsweek, United 
States News, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Look, Colliers, The New 
Yorker, Fortune, Harper's, The 
Atlantic Monthly, even The New 
York Times Magazine occasionally. 
They went abroad with their message 
in The Readers’ Digest, Spanish and 
Portuguese, and into Canadian Time, 
and Time Air Express. They included 
also certain business publications. 

They considered frequency of in- 
sertion necessary to make the required 
impression and to take advantage of 
timely developments in the war news, 
so their insertions were on a basis of 
26-time instead of the more usual 13- 
time basis. 

How the strategy succeeded. is 
best illustrated by the returns from 
the opinion polls. While during the 

tst year of the continuing study the 
public made little connection between 
the product and the producer, they 
found as they progressed that each 
year the Boeing reputation increased 
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in terms of public knowledge of the 
company and its achievements. The 
entire aviation industry’s reputation 
went up in the public mind, but ap- 
parently Boeing’s went highest. They 
believed they were making progress 
towards the objective they had set 
themselves in 1941. This seemed to be 
supported by the fact that the Daniel 
Starch Advertising Readership Serv- 
ice studies showed Boeing advertising 
consistently outperforming in com- 
parison with others in the field. 

‘The wartime Boeing advertising 
had been in black and white. When 
the emphasis switched to peace and 
commerce the schedule went into 
color. There were several reasons for 
this. One was a reduced media list 
(It boiled down to The Saturday 
Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, and 
United States News.) Another was 
the realization that the company had 
an entirely new problem. The Nation 
was at peace. By the start of 1946 
everyone was talking commercial ap- 
plication of the airplane. The com- 
pany was offering its products to the 
airlines and was in the process of 
making contracts for their purchase. 
It was felt that a new strategy was 
indicated. 

The general public is interested in 
glamor, in the creature comforts, 
reasoned the directors of the cam- 
paign. That was an aspect of the 
Boeing product that had not yet been 
sold. They felt that advertising still 
had a job to do for the industry, one 
that would build upon the foundation 
already set up. The reasoning behind 
the advertising that started with the 
current year goes something like this: 

Bearing in mind that the plans of 
the airlines were for greatly expanded 
seat capacity, company officials real- 
ized they were going to face a buyers’ 
market. They believed that to sell 
additional planes to the airlines would 
require selling additional people on 
air travel, and that this could best 
be accomplished by presenting in an 
attractive way the features which they 
thought made the Stratocruiser the 


most outstanding plane on the market 
in terms of passenger appeal. 

The first color copy might be called 
a transition piece (See advertisement 
on page 46.) One half the page 
space was occupied by cut of a B-29, 
the lower half by an illustration of 
the coming Stratocruiser. Above the 
war plane ran the line, “For combat 
—the Boeing B-29 Superfortress,” 
below the commercial plane the 
identification, “For peacetime travel 
—the new Boeing Stratocruiser ;” be- 
tween the two a red ribbon with the 
large-type legend: “Both Built by 
Boeing,” which has the memory- 
catching virtue of alliteration. 


“Don't Look Now" 
“Don’t Look Now” whetted the 


traveler’s appetite for comforts to 
come, said “You can’t buy a seat on 
a Stratocruiser yet. But that day is 
coming,’ and under the heads of 
“New Speed,” “New Comfort,” 
“New Economy,” ‘New Conveni- 
ences,” described what the forthcom- 
ing flying ship would have in the way 
of advantages. 

The current Boeing advertising is 
aimed at building up a demand for 
space in the Stratocruiser in prefer- 
ence to any other plane, to make 
future customers for the airlines they 
serve. They hope it will help the air- 
lines that will fly it to fill the ship. 
They are still preparing for the future. 

The six airlines which have placed 
orders for 55 Stratocruisers costing 
more than $75 million include: Pan- 
American Airways, Northwest Air- 
lines. American Overseas Airlines, 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, 
United Air Lines and British Over- 
seas. 

By tying in each new production 
achievement with previous ones the 
company thus does not hang every- 
thing on one featured product (as it 
might, for instance, on the Strato- 
cruiser,) but lets each gain in reputa- 
tion from the last, and all play up the 
Boeing name. 

The next Boeing development, due 
within the 12 months ahead, will be 
in the local and feeder field, a spe- 
cially developed airplane designed for 
rapid handling on the smaller air- 
fields. While Boeing has not yet an- 
nounced advertising plans, it is safe 
to predict that it will be merchan- 
dised through advertising along with 
the larger ships and will capitalize 
upon their reputation. 

The company would appear to be 
proceeding on the assumption that 
this new category of advertising— 
airplane manufacture—was not a 
wartime flurry but is here to stay as 
a steady peacetime space buyer and 
merchandiser. 
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How Television Fits into 


Elgin's 1946 Ad Campaign 


To develop a technique for television time signals, Elgin 
National Watch Co. is testing live action shows and films. 
This is part of its largest advertising schedule in 81 years. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill., is the first watch manufacturer 
to present televised time signals 
coast-to-coast. wo types of presenta- 
tions have been experimented with, 
one using films and the other acted 
out in the studio. Stations which use 
film continuity for telecast time spots 
limit them to 20 seconds, customary 
station break for standard broadcast. 

So short an interval, some believe, 
does not allow sufficient time to build 


been carried on by station WBKB, 
the Balaban & Katz station in Chi- 
cago. The first “live” Elgin time spots 
telecast by WBKB have used spoken 
parts for actors. However, the trend 
more recently has been toward pan- 
tomine presentation, an announcer 
filling in with the necessary spoken 
commentary. The plan eventually is 
to use film. 

Elgin time signals are currently 
being telecast over WABD-DuMont, 


THE COMMERCIAL: Televised time signal skits may run one to five minutes. 


up a satisfactory video (television) 
impression and so Elgin “live” time 
signals run between one and two 
minutes on the average. The term 
“spot” is not quite correctly used to 
designate the time intervals of one 
to five minutes, as has been permitted 
in experimental work. 

Such “spots,” which are utilized 
for both sustaining and commercial 
announcements, are developed in such 
a way that they become short pro- 
grams between long featured pro- 
grams of the station’s daily offering. 
The theory is that such longer spots 
must be entertaining. This takes time, 
considerably more than 20 seconds. 

This type of experimentation has 
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WNBT-NBC and WCBW-CBS, all 
of New York; WBKB, of Chicago; 
WO6XYZ, of Los Angeles. Shortly 
WPTZ, of Philadelphia, will be 
added. So far only at stations WBKB 
and W6XYZ have the programs been 
acted out in the studio. 

“What we are learning during the 
present experimental period will en- 
able us to reap the full benefits of 
commercial television when it becomes 
a reality,” explains Gordon Howard, 
advertising manager for the Elgin 
company. ““We believe that there are 
good possibilities in television for 
selling Elgin watches.” 

So far a variety of approaches have 
been used. One approach was to flash 


on the screen watches worn by the 
bride of 1879 followed by those worn 
by the bride today. In this scene the 
audience witnessed a 19th century 
wedding, with full trappings, and 
then a change of scene showing a 
wedding of today. Between the two 
were slides showing the watches Elgin 
would recommend for the bride of 
the present. These skits build up to 
the time gong. 

Using the tie-in theme—fine-art 
and fine-watches—Elgin has devel- 
oped a fall magazine campaign which 
will consist of three full black-and- 
white and two four-color advertise- 
ments during October, November and 
December in 13 publications with a 
combined circulation of more than 
100,000,000 and an estimated reader- 
ship of around 500,000,000. 

Scheduled for advertisements are 
American Weekly, Collier's, Life, 
Look, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, American Magazine, 
Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, Sev- 
enteen, True Story and _ [loliday. 
Each will receive a black-and-white 
insertion for October and November 
and four colors in December. 

In addition Elgin will present for 
the fifth consecutive year over the full 
Columbia network on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, “Two Hours of 
Stars,’ the annual holiday shows 
which have become a tradition. 

Elgin’s consumer advertising pro- 
gram is the largest in its 81 years of 
existence. On top of all this it will 
advertise its outstanding — technical 
achievements in jewelry trade maga- 
zines. On this schedule are advertise- 
ments in American Horologist, 
ANRJA_ Bulletin, Cooperation, 
Journal of Horological Institute of 
America, Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 
Jewelry, Mid-Continent Jeweler, 
National Jeweler, Northwestern Jew- 
eler, Pacific Goldsmith and Southern 
Jeweler. e 

Elgin is also supplying jewelers 
locally with a variety of sales promo- 
tional aids including direct mail fold- 
ers and cards with space for the jew- 
eler’s name, transcriptions for local 
radio advertising with jeweler’ 
identification, and point-of-sale pro- 
motional pieces of various types. _ 

While the three chief domestic 
watch makers, Elgin, Hamilton and 
Waltham, were devoting their entire 
facilities to war work, imports 0! 
watch movements from Switzerland 
jumped from 4,300,513 in 1941 to 
9,398,616 in 1945. Pre-war. these 
imports averaged around 3 500 000. 
Switzerland has agreed to limit its 
1946 shipments to the United States 
to 7,500,000. Elgin National Watch 
Co. has recently taken steps to meet 
Swiss competition. 
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War-Born Plastic 
Goes Civilian 


“Krene,” a National Carbon Co. film plastic product de- 
veloped for such wartime uses as gun covers and map cases, is 
now in consumer markets. First products to appear are house- 
hold aprons, shower and window curtains. National Carbon 
developed a heat-sealing machine for making the new items, 
in which heat, pressure and solvent combine to join parts, pro- 
ducing strength, precise tailoring and water resistance. ‘The 
product is soft for easy draping, shakes out wrinkles, resists 
grease and mildew. Rainwear is next on the list for development. 
The company sees myriad applications in the offing: draperies, 
baby bibs, utility envelopes, garment bags, shower caps, among 
them. The material will not be sold by the yard to other manu- 
facturers since the entire output is being absorbed in National 
Carbon’s own manufacturing operations. 


KRENE TAKES PEACETIME JOBS: (captions 
read clockwise). Not yet in commercial produc- 
tion, but soon to be added to the growing list 
of consumer products made of Krene, is a line 
of rainwear ... A variety of aprons, many of 
the dressy hostess type, are bidding for atten- 
tion in 100 leading stores... This water canteen 
was one of many products developed for war- 
time use . . . Other possible applications of 
Krene are demonstrated in a unit designed by 
Helen Park for Gertrude Bailey, account execu- 
tive at William Esty and Co. Stool, dressing 
table and lamps are dressed in Krene, a Krene 
makeup cape lies in the drawer . . . Shower 


and window curtains are carried in 600 stores. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LAYOUT: While pro- 
spective buyers look on, the Westinghouse 
salesmen can lay out an X-ray laboratory in 
any desired shape and space with three 
dimensional models. Each person who in- 
fluences purchases can visualize his part of 
the job before a blueprint is drawn or a 
nail driven in actual construction of unit 


How to Translate a Blueprint Job 
Into Lucid Selling English 


Westinghouse does it with three dimensional models. The 


salesman can make endless re-arrangements of floor plans 


and X-ray equipment until each room and every piece of 


apparatus are located to the satisfaction of all persons 


who influence the purchase of a complete X-ray laboratory. 


Three dimensional models, tools 
commonly employed by industrial 
architects, have been adapted by the 
X-ray division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, to help buyers 
readily visualize what they will get 
for their $5,000, $25,000 or $50,000. 
They show the doctor “what it will 
look like,” help the architect visualize 
the cost of construction, and provide 
hospital management with a tool to 
simplify planning. 

Three dimensional models speed up 
the sale of large-unit-cost equipment. 
In early planning, these tiny scale 
models of apparatus, partitions, floors 
and outer walls replace the custom- 
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ary flat two-dimensional drawing or 
blueprint. They permit duplication of 
existing or proposed facilities in mini- 
ature and make possible endless ar- 
ranging and re-arranging until each 
room and every unit of apparatus are 
located to the satisfaction of the archi- 
tect, doctors and hospital manage- 
ment. At first, these models will be 
used in the sale of X-ray equipment to 
doctors and hospitals. They may be 
adapted later for the sale of industrial 
X-rays. 

Many individuals influence the plan 
of a modern X-ray laboratory. The 
hospital superintendent, the radiolo- 
gist or roentgenologist, the technicians 


who operate the department, and the 
hospital directing board contribute to 
the final selection of equipment and 
layout to fit requirements. Coordi- 
nating all of this effort is the hospital 
architect. He suggests how available 
space can be used. In the preliminary 
stage, the architect prepares rough 
layouts. It is at this point that three 
dimensional models enter the selling 
picture. The maze of lines and 
sketches in the usual blueprint be- 
fuddles the uninitiated. 

The model kit is made up of ap- 
proximately 1,000 individual pieces, 
each scaled so that one inch represents 
one foot. Models of X-ray equipment, 
walls, floors, windows and doors are 
developed in wood, metal and plastic 
with a finish to resemble the actual 
unit. Floor sections come in one foot 
square blocks grooved every one-half 
inch in criss-cross fashion. Wall sec- 
tions can be placed in these grooves. 
New models are developed as each 
new piece of equipment is placed on 
the market. 
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A good-sized X-ray department 
must be equipped to handle people 
with a variety of ailments—chest 
diseases, fractures, gastro-intestinal 
troubles, genital and skin diseases, 
patients requiring clinical examina- 
tions, and patients for deep therapy 


the treatment of cancer. 

to For the most efficient operation of 
ind an X-ray department, functions must 
di- be planned carefully for each room. 
tal Duties and routine of technicians must 
ble be considered. Proper location of X- 
ary ray equipment affects its use for dual 
igh purposes. Comfort of the patient and 
ree smooth flow of traffic must be con- 
ing sidered. These rooms must be com- 
and bined for the most economical use of 
be- space if initial investment and oper- 


ating costs are to be kept to a 
ap- minimum. 


ces, Three dimensional models are com- 
ants pletely new to the radiological field. 
ent, These models are expected to hasten 
are the expansion of the Nation’s X-ray 
stic facilities which have been the victim 
ual of enforced war-time neglect. Hos- 
foot Pitals, institutions and private labora- 
half tories all over the Nation are now in 
sec- need of new and expanded facilities. 
ves. Value of replacement and expansion 


ach s expected to reach $35,000,000 a 
year within the next few years and 
‘0 continue at that level. Peak war- 
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time year for the X-ray industry 
amounted to about $30,000,000. 

The market for X-ray equipment 
has been expanded by the war-time 
training of hundreds of radiologists 
for the military services. These men 
are now opening their own labora- 
tories. In addition, war-time use of 
the mass chest survey both in industry 
and the armed services to detect and 
treat tuberculosis has proven so satis- 
factory that this aspect of public 
health will be vastly expanded—this 
means more X-ray sales. 

Compared with conventional blue- 
prints, these three dimensional models 
—or three dimensional studies as 
Westinghouse X-ray engineers and 
salesmen sometimes refer to their new 
sales aid—provide a remarkably faster 
means of visualizing the finished plan. 
The advantage of these models is 
obvious to anyone who has struggled 
with blueprints and sketches when 
buying a new home for himself. 

The great demand for replacement 
of individual pieces of X-ray equip- 
ment or entire laboratories, and the 
greatly increased requirements for 
entirely new X-ray facilities prompted 
the Westinghouse Electric X-ray de- 
partment to borrow the model tech- 
nique from industrial planners, H. D. 
Moreland, manager of the depart- 


ment, explained when the models 
were first unveiled in Chicago. 
While the three dimensional studies 
are large enough to lay out X-ray 
facilities for a 500-room hospital, the 
same model kit can be used to design 
a complete unit for a single doctor 
for his own office. Because the amount 
of room which a single doctor may 
have available might be limited in size 
and shape, the Westinghouse X-ray 
sales engineer can place each nec- 
essary piece of equipment for max- 
imum utilization of space—while the 
doctor looks over his shoulder. 
These models are expected to find 
their biggest use in speeding up the 
purchase of large units. The West- 
inghouse X-ray sales engineer can ad- 
just all the equipment into the space 
available—if it’s a remodeling job— 
or demonstrate an ideal arrangement 
where space is not a critical factor. 
The architect’s part of the job will 
go faster, ton, because it won’t be 
necessary for him to explain “what 
it will look like’ from the blueprints. 
A photograph can be taken of the 
layout as agreed upon by all parties 
to the buying decision. Then, all 
parties can visualize each step. 


ENDLESS ARRAY: Westinghouse salesmen 
can build a single suite or facilities for a 
500-bed hospital with three dimensional 
models. Because prospects can immediately 
see what they need, planning and purchasing 
of high-unit-cost equipment are speeded up. 
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CAMERA FIEND... T. J. Maloney, publisher of 
the new, handsome Travel & Camera, (right) keeps 
busier than the lead Beagle in a hunt pack. Apart from 
shaping the destinies of a fledgling publication in the 
class market, he’s one of the partners of Newell-Emmett 
Co., top-flight Manhattan agency. He divorced his two 
warring elements, advertising and publishing, by form- 
ing U. S$. Camera Publishing Corp., which gets out 
several magazines. This was back in ’36 when he had 
his own agency (clients: Life, The Sherwin-Williams 
Co.). Always rabid in his enthusiasm for photography, 
he dreamed-up U.S. Camera Annual to help get pictures 
out of his system. It only stimulated him to introduce 
U. 8. Camera Magazine. Editions later he found him- 
self snowed under. After the divorce of the Arts he had 
to learn to breathe again. Wisconsin calls him home- 
talent. Jinxed from active service during this war because 
of an accident, he covered things as a journalist, was the 
first writer over Tokyo in a photo plane. Here he is with 
Joe Rosenthal who photo’d the flag-raising at Iwo. 


BROWN STUDY ... Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, to be exact. 
You have known him as founder and partner in the research 
organization of Stewart, Brown & Associates. Begin thinking of 
him now as the new president of Knox College. Young (44); 
energetic, personable Dr. Brown decided to renounce a successful 
business career in favor of his new post because of “the critical 
national need for superior training of young men and women 
for intelligent leadership.” He’ll fit into the college groove like 
new mortar—for 13 years he taught research and advertising 
at Northwestern. At the same time, being ambidextrous, he was 
an executive of the Lord and Thomas agency. His last agency asso 
ciation was as vice-president of Foote, Cone and Belding, suc 
cessor to L & T. Married at 24, he has two offspring. Son 
Richard is training to be a Maritime officer. The Doctor himself 
is a Greek key man—four times tapped. Because of his know-how, 
his style, his good common sense, he’s much sought-after as 8 
public speaker. His “Market Research and Analysis” is classic. 
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HE'S FLYING HOME... the tired businessman. What’s 
more John H. Geisse is making it possible for said t.b.m. not 
only to fly home—in a rented plane—but relieves him of the 
burden of flying it back again! Mr. G. calls his breath-taking 
idea “National Airplane Rental Service,’ promises that you will 
be able to rent a plane in any of the 300 cities where it plans 
to operate. Works like this—suppose you live in Atlanta; you 
rent a Geisse plane there, fly it to N.Y.C. and turn it in at 
the New York field. If the weather turns bad you can train 
back to Georgia—no obligations. This man Geisse is a long- 
time champion of the private flyer, is best known as the recent 
assistant to CPA Administrator, T. P. Wright. He looks for- 
ward to the day when plane rental services will run dude ranches, 


and resorts, equipped with private hangars. Happiest angle 
using his service won’t cost appreciably more than. airliner. 


ON THE DOUBLE TRACK .. . When Joseph Hanson, advertising director of The Lionel 
Corp., discovered that the paper shortage had put the fritz on the company’s usual 1,000,000 
catalogs this year (and catalogs are Lionel’s life-blood), he had a brain wave. Result — he 
took 16 pages, in full-color, in Liberty, reprinted an entire catalog! It’s the largest single ad- 
vertisement ever printed in a national magazi.1e. To cope with the huge write-in demand for 
catalogs he had Liberty print an extra 600,000 issues. Thus was saved Lionel’s day. All this 
is in addition to the corporation’s regular advertising campaign. From October through 
December of this year—model trains are a seasonal selling operation—they’ll take $250,000 
worth of additional space. The gent behind all this careful advertising says he’s been at the 
game since he left high school—was advertis:ng manager for years at Bamberger’s, Newark. 
For them he published Charm and installed WOR. His two boys—one was a B-17 pilot— 


were the most envied kids in South Orange—tkeirs were the most terrific model trains in town! 
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SALES GRAPHICS: The sketching and interpretation of floor plans are an important part of the 
training of heating engineers. Here an instructor summarizes the main points for a speech class. 


How Platform Practice Is Polishing 
Williamson Sales Presentations 


BY DWIGHT L. BICKNELL 


Salesmen who have participated in the company's public 
speaking course have attained new poise in the face of 
prospects . . . have learned how to be brief, lucid, and 
convincing. Management is more than pleased with results. 


Just what is the connection, if any, 
between a course in public speaking 
and the sale and _ installation of 
furnaces? Williamson Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, has the answer to that one 
—an answer which is paying divi- 
dends, particularly in its franchise 
division. 

Some time ago Williamson came 
to the conclusion that, while its heat- 
ing engineers were NOT dumb, some 
of them were not getting their sales 
arguments across—the punch was 
lacking somewhere along the line. 
Officials finally put their finger on the 
weak spot: In their calls upon 
prospective purchasers of furnaces, the 
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men were bogging down in their sales 
arguments and at times became con- 
fused and ill at ease when they did 
not have the right answers on the tips 
of their tongues. 

W. L. McGrath, Williamson’s 
president, decided that a course in 
public speaking was the cure, and the 
program was initiated last fall by 
Larry Knollman, franchise _ sales 
manager, and Harold Kahle, educa- 
tional director. 

This public speaking course is lim- 
ited to classes of six, to afford personal 
supervision at every stage of the four- 
week course; a new class starts every 
two weeks, with enrollment confined 


to Williamson employes, dealers, job 
bers and salesmen of Williamson 
products within a 300-mile radius of 
Cincinnati. 

The men put in 11 to 12 hours a 
day of intensive study in the class- 
room and in homework research on 4 
wide variety of assigriments which be- 
come the basis of speeches before the 
group. Subjects range from athletics 
to literary and musical organizations, 
from newspapers, their contents and 
makeup, to technical societies—com- 
mercial, chemical, engineering and 
mining. They cover subjects such as 
self-government societies and com 
munications in all its phases. 

Each student must make frequent 
talks on an assigned subject, these at 
first being limited to three minutes. 
The remainder of the group listens, 
later making oral and written crit 
cisms of the content and arrangement 
of subject, delivery, posture, audience 
appeal and diction. : 

A little psychological trick is 1* 
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American industry and Champion paper have collaborated in history’s 


greatest fifty years of industrial and business growth. Organized to pro- 


ob- 
- vide better paper for early halftone printing plates, Champion since 
0 

has paced the industry in developing and manufacturing more and bet- 
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troduced early in the course: Mr. 
Kahle places a piece of string on the 
floor outlining a space about five by 
three feet, and the speaker must keep 
within these bounds. He says some 
students pace this area like animals in 
a cage and others at first are frozen 
in their tracks, but that these re- 
actions soon wear away. 

It is during the criticism hour that 
students really let down their hair 
and tear each other’s speeches to 
shreds. A log of each man’s perform- 
ance on the stage is entered on a large 
chart, and progress in each division 
can be noted visually and quickly. 

In their written criticisms students 
put down under “Remarks” such no- 
tations as “hands held behind the 
back,” “looked at the floor all the 
time,” “says ‘ah’ too much,” “speaker 
looked at one spot during the entire 
speech,” “too many pencils in his 
pocket,” “voice too loud (or too 
soft),” “flexes legs and sways body,” 
“points with a_ pencil,” “speaker 
coughed all the time,” or “too much 
repetition.” Posture and diction were 
rated “good,” “fair” or “bad.” 

Mr. Kahle steps up the tempo 
after the first two weeks and students 
make five-minute speeches on such 
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HOW TO BE AN EXPERT: The student-salesmen start 
their speech training by talking on tennis, jazz, world 
politics or atomic research—anything that interests 
them. Then they learn to transfer their new skills to 
the wide variety of heating engineering problems they 
are sure to meet in the field when they face prospects. 


subjects as interior decorating, home 
making, electric appliances, kitchens, 
home marketing and hospitality. They 
study heat loss on various types of 
buildings, furnaces, both gravity and 
forced draft; they learn how to make 
sketches of floor plans, showing the 
location of heating units, conduits and 
outlets. They make speeches on the 
advantages or disadvantages of 
sketches and thus gradually work into 
details of the selling field with which 
they are identified. 

After each session the group is 
questioned on the contents of pres- 
entations, thus building up concentra- 
tion on what a speaker says. One 
cardinal point emphasized throughout 
is that the speaker must keep his argu- 
ments and explanations to the level 
of an audience with a mental age of 
12 years; speeches must not be lengthy 
or involved. 


PERSONAL COUNSEL: Some of the students freeze 
in their tracks, some of them pace like cats . . . but 
gradually they overcome their self consciousness. 
Individual problems confronting the men are discussed 
by participants with Harold Kahle (right), William. 
son educational director and public speaking instructor. 


Something in the nature of a gradu- 
ation exercise is held at the conclusion 
of the course. Three students at a 
time are chosen to act as “Mrs. 
Prospect,” “Mr. Prospect,” and the 
“Engineer ;” large signs designating 
them as such are hung around their 
necks. They put on a complete inter- 
view, in which the engineer attempts 
to sell a furnace to Mr. and Mrs. 
Prospect. Mr. Kahle, in the near 
background, passes along destructive 
arguments to ‘ Mr. and Mrs.” and it 
is up to the engineer to overcome this 
sales resistance. Mr. Kahle reports 
that some really heated arguments 
(no pun intended) result from these 
sessions ! 

At the conclusion of the course 
students are awarded diplomas certi- 
fying they have received an average 
of 140 hours of intensive training; 
these are signed by Mr. McGrath, 
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Wirn you turn the telephone 
dial you are taking control of one 
of the world’s largest and most in- 
genious machines. 


It is a giant mechanical brain 
which remembers and passes along 
the letters and the numbers you 
select. It sets up traffic lights to 
hold the road open, and reports 
back if the telephone you want to 
reach is busy. 


Dial has made great strides in 


Take a letter from A/ to Z 


recent years, but greater things are 
in store. 


Some day, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories will make it possible for you 
to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a 
neighbor nows 


All of this is part and parcel of the 
over-all Bell Laboratories program 
—to help the Bell System keep on 
giving you the world’s finest 
telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SELF-SUFFICIENT: Sun-Kraft's luxury 
sales coach can sleep eight, feed six- 
teen . . . and its inmates can laugh 
at the shortage of hotel rooms. Ob- 
jective of its travels: to reach hun- 
dreds of live prospects located in the 
many too-often-ignored small towns. 


In the office are a typewriter and sufficient office equipment to en- 
able the salesman to carry through in all his ordinary duties. A two- 
way radio telephone provides communication with district offices and 
dealers. Dealers are invited to the liner for luncheon, are given 
demonstrations, and are shown a color sound film entitled, “At the 


End of the Rainbow.” 


Sun-Kraft, Inc., of Chicago, manufacturer of quartz ultraviolet 
ray lamps and sterilizers, has added to its sales department a “luxury- 
liner” motor bus to demonstrate and sell Sun-Kraft products in far 
corners of the country and even to spots seldom exposed to modern 
salesmanship. Frank Furedy, president, is a publicity-minded executive 
who believes that education plays a large part in modern selling. He 
is confident that his office-on-wheels will enable his organization to 
reach unexploited territory. Its field will be Small Town, U.S.A. 


The Sun-Kraft Limited is a streamlined job in gold and white, 
33 feet overall, with an elaborate and luxuriously equipped interior. 
Traveling with the salesman will be a demonstrator and chef, both 
of whom will double as driver. The job is air conditioned and 
equipped with its own generating plant operated by a 250-hp motor. 
It carries a unit kitchen equipped with stove, refrigerator, shower and 
sleeping quarters for eight persons and dining facilities for sixteen. 


“The coach frees the salesman from his all too-often futile search for 
a hotel room while on the road,” said Mr. Furedy. 


Sun-Kraft 
Sales Coach 

Explores the 
Buy-Ways 


Mr. Knollman and Mr. Kahle. If he 
30 desires, the graduate may then take 
an additional two-week course, going 
out with the regular sales force of 
heating engineers, receiving actual on- 
the-job training and instruction. Dur- 
ing this time he takes a hand in clean- 
ing, packing and installing furnaces, 
and picks up pointers during sales in- 
terviews. He also is conducted 
through the Williamson foundry and 
plant, the function of each depart- 
ment being explained in detail. 
Approximately 60 men have been 
trained by the company since the 
course was revived last fall; in the 
pre-war period some 35 men took the 
course. Mr. Kahle says only two men 
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have failed to make the grade thus 
far. A surprisingly wide field of 
former occupations is represented in 
the roster of graduates, including 
millwrights, tool engineers, sheet 
metal workers, students, accountants, 
draftsmen, enamelers, bookkeepers, 
and one former big league baseball 
player. 

While no tuition is charged for the 
course, students who are not em- 
ployes of Williamson Heater must 
support themselves in Cincinnati dur- 
ing their training; the company has 
an arrangement with a down town 
hotel for room and board at a nominal 
charge for out-of-town trainees. 
The company makes a follow-up on 


the graduates three months after they 
complete the course; a questionnaire 
is sent to the organization the in- 
dividual represents, requesting in- 
formation on the number of furnaces 
sold by him during a designated pe- 
riod. It also requests a statement of 
the former student as to whether the 
course was beneficial to him. A sim- 
ilar statement is obtained from the 
dealer employer himself. 

In this way many valuable sug- 
gestions as to ways to improve the 
course have been obtained. ‘The 
Williamson organization says the re- 
plies are gratifying and that public 
speaking pays big dividends so far as 
heaters are concerned. 
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Customers--with 
Ideas of Their Own 


Those who sell children's merchandise 


Small Fry Are 


Discriminating 


The New Girt—thet winsome youngster Who / 
keeps up with her style-wise mother ~ will 


nize in Jack Borgenicht Originals a new distinc- 7°40 


tien. Here at last are young dresses styled for 
her alone. For her ogy her fey, her busy fife. 
ees | 


SY 


usually must please two buyers: the =f 


mother and her youngster. Winning the 
approval of the child requires a good 
working knowledge of child psychology. 


THE CHILDREN'S CORNER ... It's a market in itself, and it de- 


fabric by Marvie 


JACK BORGENICHY, INC., 1333 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


mands advertising psychology tailored to the tastes of youngsters. 


BY JACK BORGENICHT ~° President, Jack Borgenicht, Inc. 


A manufacturer of children’s 
dresses, such as myself, must consider 
that he has two customers instead of 
one, one of these being the parent and 
the other, of course, the child. Chil- 
dren, it is important to add, are 
among the most discriminating cus- 
tomers it is possible to have, and to 
please these children, to satisfy their 
needs in clothing, calls for a deep 
knowledge of the market psychology. 

Perhaps I am fortunate in having, 
as a sort of private laboratory, my 
eight sisters. It is easy to remember 
the time one of my sisters purchased 
a dress, in excellent taste, fabric and 
workmanship, but which her eldest 
child refused to wear. The simple 
tact was that the dress, although quite 
beautiful to my eyes and her mother’s 
eyes, took the child out of her own 
world, set her off from her compan- 
ions and in spite of its taste and 
beauty, made her quite uncom- 
fortable. It was much too different 
Irom the dresses her friends wore. 

Therein, I believe, is the funda- 
mental tenet of manufacturing chil- 
dren’s dresses. Each creation must be 
made for the world the child lives in. 
lt must suit her activities, her tastes, 
and above all, must give her a feeling 
of individuality without setting her 
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apart from her companions. This 
must be expressed in good styling. 

I have heard some manufacturers 
call this approach idealistic, yet it is 
an idealism that pays. It has paid in 
the past and will continue to. do so. 
My father, Louis Borgenicht, was 
considered a pioneer in the dress in- 
dustry. They say he did things with 
children’s dresses that had never been 
done before in mass production, but 
the entire foundation of his business 
was that idea of individuality—within 
the child’s world. 

As the story goes, he had been walk- 
ing on the East Side of New York 
and saw some children playing, and he 
noticed that one child seemed to get a 
good deal of pleasure out of her 
clothes which, however, were cut ex- 
actly the same as her friends. The 
only difference was the addition of a 
few bright bits of embroidery on the 
child’s otherwise plain dress, a bit of 
“excitement.” 

Thus, a basic approach had been 
achieved, to create children’s clothing 
that the child would enjoy wearing, 
by simple styling to which a bit of 
excitement has been added. Such 
clothing satisfies the need of the child 
to achieve some expression of her 
own personality and yet always be at 


ease and comfortable while at play. 

With the modern parents’ increased 
knowledge of their children’s psy- 
chology, great strides have been made 
in lifting the children’s dress manu- 
facturing industry into a sphere of 
better tastes, but along with this 
simple notion of how to tackle the 
problem, has come the need for com- 
prehensive research. I do not know if 
our methods are unique, but in order 
to stylize our garments, we spend as 
much time tracing the activities and 
interests of children as we do work- 
ing at a designer’s sketch pad. Our 
Style Department includes facilities 
for research into children’s radio 
programs, children’s activities in 
school, at play, their reading tastes, 
and musical interests, and in one in- 
stance, a style was evolved after 
evaluating a sketch in which the girls 
drew idealized portraits of the dresses 
they would like. 

We are fortunate that, through the 
efforts of the Nation’s leading textile 
manufacturers, we are able to serve 
children better than ever before. In 
the very young age groups, 3 to 6 
for instance, it is important that we 
have treated fabrics on hand to guard 
against the everyday exigencies of a 
child’s life; if sister is intent on fall- 
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ing into a mud pile, new fabrics at 
least guarantee her garments can be 
washed and cleaned with much great- 
er ease. Yet these fabrics have the feel 
and quality of untreated goods. In 
this particular age group the best 
styled dresses begin with the fabric. 
New fabrics also give the manufac- 
turer and retailer a much wider op- 
portunity to promote goods. Imagina- 
tive fabrics, which dictate style, are a 
good beginning for any promotion, 
particularly with a child’s clothing 
where the factor of wear and tear 
enters into the purchase. Fabric man- 


ufacturers have given additional co- 
operation by producing patterns and 
weaves especially suited for the chil- 
dren’s market. 

To co-ordinate these many factors, 
we have made a departure from tradi- 
tion in our company by organizing 
along the best industrial lines, with 
autonomous departments under re- 
sponsible executives, who in turn are 
responsible to the chief executive. I 
mentioned before our Styling Depart- 
ment. This department operates in 
cooperation with, but without inter- 
ference from, every other division. 


HERE'S plenty of it in 
the counties of WOAI's 


primary coverage. These 88 
Texas counties produce more 
oil than the whole State of 
Oklahoma ... more than the 
whole State of Louisiana... 
more than many other states 
combined. In 1945, this area 
produced 140,350,201 barrels of 
oil... 18.72% of Texas’ total 
oil production. 


WOALI is the only 50,000 watt, 


thousands of men and women 
engaged directly or indirectly 
in the production of this great 
flow of black gold form only a 


can 


part of WOAI's audience. All 
over Southwest Texas people of 
all kinds, engaged in many, 
diverse activities look to WOAI 
for news, inspiration, and 
entertainment ... and form an 
extended market for the prod- 
ucts they hear advertised over 


WOAL 


clear channel station beamed to 
this enormous oil empire. The Lintnis 
J 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


The Powerful Advertising Influence of the Southwest 


50.000 watts (lear CHANNEL 
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I believe this is particularly jm. 
portant in the dress industry. § 
frequently, even the largest manufac. 
turing unit is a one-man show. I be. 
lieve many organizations would be 
able to expand to a much greater ex. 
tent if it were not for the fact that. 
at a certain point in their expansion, 
single control becomes nearly jm. 
possible. We have placed our Style 
Department together with Sales Pro- 
motion, since it is our conception that 
these two are so closely inter-related 
they must operate together at all 
times. The other broad divisions are 
Business and Finance; Selling; Man- 
ufacturing. 

It was necessary to put this system 
into effect to permit us to mass pro- 
duce and keep the product quality at 
its top level. As a result, there has 
been no weakening of any single facet 
of the business through the mortal 
inability of a single executive to con- 
trol each and every daily operation. 


Airborne Style Show 


The manner in which these divi- 


sions function can be _ illustrated 
through a promotion which we 
launched recently. In _ cooperation 


with our advertising agency, Abbott 
Kimball Co., we planned an airborne 
style presentation called “Skytimers,” 
in which fashion editors were flown 
on a huge United Airlines Mainliner 
over New York City while a chil- 
dren’s fashion show was held in the 
cabin. It was necessary in preparing 
for this show to arrange for the re 
tail outlets with their promotional 
tie-ups, and this was assigned to the 
sales staff. 

Because of the demand such a pro- 
motion would create, special consider- 
ation had to be given to manufactur- 
ing those styles which would be 
publicized through the show. Of 
course, the Manufacturing Division 
was held responsible for this. It is in- 
teresting to note that the promotion 
originated with our Style Department 
in cooperation with our agency. They 
determined that it would be in per- 
fect harmony with our principles to 
create fashions keyed to the faa 
children are now flying more than 
ever before. Our research, part of the 
regular duties of the Style Division, 
showed that one out of every 150 
airplane passengers is a child. Thus 
we had a sound theme and good solid 
reasoning behind our show. 

For a general advertising and pro- 
motional theme, we have chosen the 
symbol of the New Girl, the Amer- 
ican child whose wide range of activ- 
ities and interests we try to satisfy 
in the clothes she wears. Perhaps 16 
every era there has been a “New 
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During one of the country’s worst 
strike crises, a Minnesota labor or- 
ganization bought newspaper space 
to announce cheerfully to a troubled 
nation that, in Minnesota, workers 
would rather fish with the boss than 
fight with him. It’s better for both 
labor and management to reach a 
sportsmanlike agreement by them- 
selves, said the ad, because, “‘you 
can’t go fishin’ with a government 
bureau.” 

_ Influenced by a way of life unusual 
in America, Minnesotans have a 
commonsense approach to such prob- 
lems that reflects the self-reliant, 
satisfying outdoor life they live. For 
this is the state of good neighbors 
-.. Of hunters and fishermen .. . of 
golden prairies, blue lakes, green 
forests .. . the state of beautiful cities 
and small towns where industry and 
culture thrive with the unspoiled 
Wilderness only a few hours away. 


Labor-management argument...Minnesota style 


This Minnesota way of life—how 
does it concern you? In this logical 
way. It has attracted and held a 
people of exceptional intelligence 
and literacy . . . a people of skill and 
stability. If you are a producer of 
articles of high value and small bulk 
like the automatic control equipment 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, or the abrasives and 
“Scotch” Brand tapes of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, perhaps you, too, will 
find that these Minnesotans are 
good workers to know. An interna- 
tionally known engineering firm 
says, ““The great asset of Minnesota 
is the unique skill and intelligence 
of its people.” 

A million of these able, industri- 
ous Minnesotans live in and around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. A hun- 
dred thousand more live in America’s 
second-busiest port, Duluth, on Lake 


Superior. Others live in the many 
attractive small cities of Minnesota. 
If human skill and dependability are 
important in your business, look for 
them here. 

Write us for more information, if 
you like. Or better still, why not get 
personally acquainted with Minne- 
sotans and the Minnesota way of 
life? Fishing is mighty good this 
month. Hunting will start before 
long. Fall in Minnesota is something 
you'll never forget. 


400.000 Daily 
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He says he'll be right over as soon as he 
finishes reading the Buffalo Evening News.” * 


Girl,” for it seems that the manv- 
facturing techniques of personal items 
are forever catching up with the 
activities of the market to be served. 
We use the theme in magazine and 
newspaper advertising. The magazine 
media consist mainly of the children’s 
magazines and parent magazines. We 
also use full business and newspaper 
advertising, stressing the New Girl, 
while our copy and illustrations are 
related to preduct selling. 

Perhaps I seem to be harping on 
the child’s world, but in serving the 
child as the ultimate consumer, we are 
doing no more than keeping ourselves 
abreast of the times. One of our cus- 
tomers wrote us a note in which she 
said that she had taken her 10-year 
old daughter on a shopping tour. “But 
when we got ot the store,” she wrote, 
“Lynn (her child) was the one who 
took me around shopping. She knew 
exactly what she wanted and why.” 
This woman added in her letter that 
| her oldest daughter at the age of 10, 
| had been far more willing to abide 
by her mother’s decision, and she 
added, “I’ll be darned if Lynn did 
not have really good taste.” 

Children are discriminating cus- 
tomers. Our business philosophy is to 
try to be just as discriminating manu- 


facturers. 


Counter Salesman 


DEALER SERVICE KIT: With this kit 
on the counter, the windshield wiper 
sales clerk doesn’t have to rummage 
around in the drawer among a jumble 

| of adapters, attachments and burrs to 

_ find the proper parts for wiper arm 
replacements. It’s the new kit being 
issued by Trico Products Corp., 
Buffalo, as a shipping container an 
point-of-sale display. The four 
drawers contain the Trico Universal 
Wiper arm in three models and blades 
in five lengths. There are instructions 
on top of the display for assembling 
the units and rulers to measure the 
proper length of blade and arm for 
every installation. 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc., a 
major account of the newly formed 
agency, Armando & Stansbury, Ltd., 
is raising its advertising ante in all 
departinents and staking out space 
in more magazines for its 1947 cam- 
paign. For the Hoists, Bodies & 
Tanks Division alone, 43 publications 
will be used next year as against the 
present 31. The Road Machinery and 
the Winch and Crane Divisions will 
jump from 36 to 40 and from 9 to 13 
publications respectively in their pro- 
motion after the first of the year. For 
the final five months of 1946, over 
$61,000 is being spent to advertise 
products of these three divisions. 
Their 1947 budget is set at $165,000. 
Business and technical publication 
coverage for the Heating Division is 
being increased proportionately. Plans 
to include consumer advertising for 
this division are being held in abey- 
ance until production figures are 
ironed out. 

Motor Boat Division advertising, 
which lends itself to both consumer 
and industrial media, is currently ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Holiday, and Time; also using 
full pages in Boating Industry, Motor 
Boat, Motor Boating, Rudder, Y acht- 
ing, and Pacific Motor Boat. 

On this account, Armando & Stans- 


JAUPHIGNS AND Mkrenys 


COUNTER SIGN... by Copeland Displays, Inc., blends pickled oak, rawhide thong- 


bury, Ltd., are carrying out certain 
innovations which they feel will 
sharpen the effectiveness of a cam- 
paign over and above present agency 
services, 


1. In consumer magazines, adver- 
tisements will be tailored, as editorial 
matter is, for a given audience. Ex- 
ample: The Motor Boat Division of 
Gar Wood will use both copy and art 
differently for Holiday than for The 


Saturday Evening Post. 


2. For industrial accounts, the 
agency must be more closely inte- 
grated with the advertiser’s technical, 
as well as sales, problems. 


3. In business and technical jour- 


‘nals, since the readers have “con- 


sumer minds,” the advertisements are 
to be humanized, i.e. created more 
attractively, with the “color” and 
human interest of consumer adver- 
tising. 


4. On the type of industrial ac- 
count which lends itself to consumer 
as well as technical or business maga- 
zines, such as the Motor Boat Divi- 
sion of Gar Wood Industries, the 
double campaign should mesh in some- 
what the manner that point-of-sale 
dealer aids are geared to consumer 
advertising in other media. 
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ing, lizard skin and lucite to catch male interest for Textron Menswear at point-of-sale. 
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A FIFTH FREEDOM .. . Being advertised 


on the American scene via outdoor posters. 


Fall Battery Barrage 
The Bright Star Battery Co., Clif- 


ton, N. J., is launching a two-way 
fall campaign in behalf of its flash- 
light batteries and flashlights. One 
phase of this drive is largest advertis- 
ing campaign in Bright Star’s history 
with expenditures among the topmost 
in the industry. More than 100 con- 
sumer publications, magazines and 
export newspapers are being used. 

The advertising campaign, both in 
the consumer press and in business 
publications, will dramatize the his- 
tory of a Bureau of Standards per- 
formance test. Stellar performance by 
Bright Star gives rise to the campaign 
theme, “Bright Star batteries give 
more bright light longer.” 

Coupled with the advertising cam- 
paign is an aggressive drive to place 
Bright Star displays and dispensers 
in dealer stores. Two such dispensers, 
both of lucite, one displaying six 
flashlights and 48 batteries, the other 
four flashlights and 24 batteries, are 
currently available. These displays 
are now being promoted following 
last season’s preliminary testing. They 
were designed to keep both flashlights 
and batteries before customers’ eyes, 
to speed up sales and to enhance ap- 
pearance of counters and windows. 


Camera Campaign 


Four-color advertisements have 
been scheduled by Universal Camera 
Corp. for leading magazines in a new 
campaign designed to increase con- 
sumer coverage. 

Scheduled for this four-color series 
are The Saturday Evening Post, 
Parents’ Magazine, Travel & Cam- 
era, Popular Photography, and U. 8. 
Camera, while other year-round black 
and white insertions will be made in 
Time and Life. Regular full page 
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insertions are also scheduled in busi- 
ness, hobby and consumer magazines 
such as American Photography, The 
Camera, Home Movies, Movie 
Makers, Mechanix Illustrated, Popu- 
lar Science, Popular Mechanics and 
others. 

These advertisements, for the most 
part, feature the Mercury II camera, 
the Cinemaster II, the Universal 
Binocular and the 500-watt Projector. 
New items in this line will also come 
in for a large share of space. 

In addition to this consumer em- 
phasis, regular full page insertions 


are scheduled in three dealer publi- 
cations: National Photographic Deal- 
er, Photographic Trade News and 
Developments. 


foods at their grocers. Of the $350. 
000 budget for 10 western states 
Alaska and Hawaii, the major sum is 
earmarked for consistent weekly 
schedules in a list of over 60 news. 
papers. To back this new series 
Fisher will use new tie-in mats, ney 
point-of-sale banners, price cards and 
box toppers. 

Magazine readers, too, will se 
Fisher advertisements regularly, as 
the budget includes consistent appear. 
ance in western magazines. The pres. 
ent Fisher selling messages are broad. 
cast five days a week over 30 radio 
stations throughout 10 western states. 


Fisher's Means Quality 


The Packaged Products Division 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. an- 
nounces a comprehensive newspaper, 
magazine and radio campaign start- 
ing this fall to extoll the complete 
line of Fisher quality foods. 

Newspaper readers will get con- 
stant reminders to look for Fisher 
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A THRIVING MARKET WITH RETAIL 
SALES CONSTANTLY ON THE UPGRADE 


Despite cancellation of war contracts in the 
middle of the year, per capita sales in Worcester 
zoomed to new heights in 1945 — $777 as compared 
to the nation’s $550. A survey conducted by the 
Business Bureau of the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce also shows amazingly high food purchases — 
38% above the national average. Worcester sales 
in clothing were 68.9%, furniture 47.3%, automotive 
supplies 38% and restaurants 7.7% above the 
average for the entire state of Massachusetts. 


Take advantage of the unprecedented prosperity 
in this great Central New England metropolis through 
the Worcester Telegram-Gazette with a daily cir- 
culation in excess of 135,000 and more than 95,000 


Sunday. 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pué'shes- 
PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


CO SUNDAY TELNGRAM SS 


This network broadcast will be sup. 
plemented by additional radio promo. 
tions, including 20 newscasts a week 
on Seattle’s KOMO, and announce. 
ment schedules in other cities. 
Basic theme of the campaign is 
“Fisher’s Means Quality,” with 
special emphasis on the speed, flavor 
and food value of the company’s in- 
stant-cooking whole wheat cereal, 
“Zoom,” the vitamin content of 
“Fisher’s Wheat Germ” and the con- 
venience of “Fisher’s Biskit Mix.” 


WORCESTER’S 
PER CAPITA SALES 
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Just Out... Famous Fisk 
Boy Playing Cards 


Fish Tire dealers will use 
them to cultivate custo- 
mer good-will 


To help cultivate good-will for 
dealers, Fisk. Tire Co., division of 
United States Rubber Co., is sending 
out packs of top quality playing cards 
with the number one salesman, the 
Fisk Boy, in full color on the backs. 

On single deck packages the deal- 
er’s name is neatly imprinted on the 
“tuck-in” flap. On the Bridge Sets 
(2 decks to a set) there will be no 
imprint, but Fisk suggests that the 
dealer tuck his business card in the 
box to identify himself as the donor. 

Cards come with gold and silver 
edgiag, and it is Fisk’s intention to 
supply half gold and half silver on 
all orders placed. 

Dealers are told how and where to 
effectively use Fisk Boy playing cards: 
“Deliver them in person to value 
commercial accounts—the boss, the 
maintenance man, perhaps to the 
drivers, as a token of appreciation for 
the business they have given you. Give 
packs to prospective commercial ac- 
counts to cultivate good-will. Present 
packs in person to valued retail cus 
tomers. Donate Fisk Boy Playing 
Cards to civic, social, business, and 
church clubs. In each pack are 
colorful likenesses of the Fisk Boy— 
52 reminders of the tires you sell. 
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Surveys Uncover Responsive 
Sales Themes for Bank 


By sampling public opinion, Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, spots potent advertising appeals for any- 
thing from selling estates to recruiting help for itself. 


The first mass market sales job 
came to banks about 10 years ago, 
when FHA loans were backed by 
Uncle Sam. In the belief that it ought 
to know more about the mass market, 
the Security-First National Bank, 
with many branches around Los 
Angeles, made an opinion survey, to 
find out how people felt about FHA 
loans—and ever since, for other mass 
marketing services, the bank has al- 
ways made a survey. 

FHA created thousands of new 
home builders, by lowering the 
amount of money needed for down 
payment on a home. Bank men 
thought that the beauties of owning 
one’s home should be stressed in sell- 
ing. But a survey, quizzing less than 
1,000 persons, showed that people 
were already sold on that. What 
they wanted to know was, how much 
money they needed for the down pay- 
ment, and how they could own a 
home. Advertising and selling were 
keyed to this desire. Results were so 
good that the opinion survey has been 
one of the bank’s tools ever since. 

These surveys have proved to be a 
flexible, fast, accurate and inexpensive 
sales tool. They are made by one of 
the organizations that frame the 
questions and have them asked by in- 
terviewers, using a sample of the 
population which may be less than 
500 persons. Eight to 10 questions are 
enough. 

As answers come in, the first 100, 
second 100, and so on, are tabulated. 
When the latest tabulation shows no 
change, that is enough. Perhaps a dol- 

ar per interview would be an aver- 
age cost over the country. 

On popular checking accounts, 
when 10 checks are sold for $1, bank 
men thought the slogan ‘Cheaper 
Than a Money Order” was the big 
inducement for people who had no 
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140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Affiliates in 34 cities. 

NATL. SALES MGR. Paper Mill Exp. $20,000 
SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR—$10,000 
SALES PROM. & ADV... Photo. $5,000 plus 
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checking account, but who wanted to 
pay gas bills by mail. A survey dis- 
closed that only 9% of those quizzed 
bought them; that 40% of the gas 
bills were paid in cash. So the bank 
switched to this sales theme: Pay your 
gas bill with a 10-cent check and a 
three-cent stamp. 

After Pearl Harbor the bank had 
to actively recruit help, which was a 
problem not experienced previously 
by the present bank generation. Bank 
men thought it was hard to interest 
new people in bank jobs. The public 
believed them to be poor pay, exacting 
—and besides, banks kept open Sat- 
urdays. But an opinion survey showed 
that the public thought pretty well of 


bank jobs. People compared them 
with other jobs. Pay was not the first 
thing considered. 

Cleanliness stood high—bank work 
is clean compared to factory work. 
The kind of people you work with 
was very important—people liked the 
people they saw in banks, compared 
with those they saw in factories. They 
thought bank customers would be 
nice to associate with. The idea of 
no uniform, of wearing business 
clothes, made a strong appeal. The 
quietness of a bank compared with 
the noise of a factory, was a strong 
factor in selling bank jobs. Advertis- 
ing was slanted along these lines. ‘The 
bank got help when labor was hardest 
to get. 

Recently a survey was made on 
small estates. The Trust Department 
has been advertising on that theme— 
how much did the public know about 
them? About 10% knew that estates 
as small as $1,000 could be settled by 
a bank. And 18% knew that lawyers 
should be consulted about estates—a 
point the bank had strongly stressed. 
But not a sufficient number of people 
know yet that a bank is able to deal 
with small estates—and this survey 
showed progress, with a long way to 


go. 


are right at our door— 
for fast, efficient, eco- 
nomical service. Let us 
submit a plan that will 
be a revelation to you. 


FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 


Write or wire— 


Your Packaging and Shipping Costs 
Ship Us Your Product IN BULK! 


Let us assemble, package and ship it out for you—we can show 
you measurable savings on every item handled. Equipped to 
handle most any type of product—we can assemble toys, radios, 
tubes, kits of all kinds, etc., according to your exact specifications 
—provide protective packaging of every type and description— 
meet your delivery schedule “on time.” All shipping facilities 


PACKAGING & SHIPPING 


FIRST NATL:BANK BLDG. 
SCRANTON 2,PA. 


SERVICE, INC. 
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When you’ve got a man-sized advertising job to do... don’t send a boy-sized schedule. 
And if you’re calling the shots on an industrial advertising program today, 


make no mistake, brother, you’ve got a man-sized job to do! 


Calling it a man-sized job ts just another way of saying it’s a whale 
of a big opportunity. Industry is buying BIG today... it contemplates spending 
for plant equipment and alterations alone a half billion dollars more 


than Mr. and Mrs. America would spend for automobiles... uf they could get *em! 


Master-minding an advertising job when stakes like that are involved calls 

for plenty of shirt sleeves, down-to-earth thinking, planning and selling. 
It demands adequate schedules and copy that sells, beamed direct to the men 
who buy in the magazines they read. McGraw-Hill 


magazines are custom-designed to reach 


America’s most important industries. 


— 
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ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of 
“Advertising Builds Recognition”— a series of case 
study comparisons of advertised versus 
non-advertised products. 


NGCOMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


TABLE MODEL RADIO: One of the two models Stewart-Warner Corp. 
has designed and engineered specifically for the export market. It is 
described as having the power and performance of a grand console. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT METAL CHAIR: Designed for Kensington, Inc. by 
Lurelle Guild, it combines beauty and comfort with modern practicability. 
The finish resists scuffing, dampness, heat and cold, chipping, marring. 


CAPTIVATING NEW SCENT: Called 1199, newest perfume to make its 
appearance in the line of Dermetics, Inc., is a blend of exotic ingredients 
from several countries including Java, Sumatra, China, France, Bulgaria. 


NITE-LITE ELECTRIC HEATING PAD: A product of the Casco Products 
Corp.., it is said to give safe, warm comfort through three speeds of heat 
each of which has two safety controls. Furnished with a washable cover. 


THE 1947 CROSLEY CAR: Encased in an all-steel body, the "heart" of 
the new Crosley is a four-cylinder, war-developed engine for the United 
States Navy. It averages 36 to 60 miles on a gallon, and tests reveal low 
oil consumption. Weighs about |,150 pounds and has an 80-in. wheel base. 
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THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MARKET 
IS THE LARGEST 

THE WORLD 
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Figures from December ABC Statement 


Why Parke, Davis Is Advertising 


To Build Prestige for Pharmacists 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


An old, ethical drug house that sells to and through 


the medical profession and has never advertised its wares 
directly to the public, undertakes an educational cam- 
paign in behalf of the man who fills the prescriptions. 


The “Know Your Pharmacist 
Better” advertising campaign in The 
Saturday Evening Post which has 
just entered its third year is unique 
in three respects: 

It is the first, and so far the only, 
sustained campaign of its kind ever 
promoted in behalf of pharmacists. 

It not only says that the pharma- 
cist is a professional man, but also 
undertakes to prove that he is. 

The advertiser is an old, conserva- 
tive frm which doesn’t advertise its 
own products to the public. 

For over 80 years, Parke, Davis & 
Co. has pursued a course of strict 
ethical conduct in a field in which 
merchandising has had a tendency to 
overshadow other considerations. Al- 
ways a leader in scientific research, 
the company has developed probably 
the longest line of ethical pharma- 
ceutical products in the industry. It 
has never catered to the over-the- 
counter trade, hence it doesn’t adver- 
tise its products to the public. And 
yet the Parke, Davis label has become 
synonymous with quality and depend- 
ability in the mind of the public, as 
well as of the professions, and Parke, 
Davis & Co. has grown to be the 
largest pharmaceutical manufacturer 
in the world. 

Parke, Davis believes that when 
one is sick, one should see his doctor ; 
in fact, that one should see his doctor 
regularly, whether or not one is sick. 
Health is too valuable to take chances 
with. This manufacturer of medi- 
cines truly believes that only doctors 
should prescribe medicines. It also 
believes that the health of the Nation 
will be better if the people see their 
doctors regularly and engage in less 
self-medication. 

That is why, some 18 years ago 
now, Parke, Davis & Co., a firm 
which didn’t and doesn’t advertise its 
products to the public, began a cam- 
paign of national advertising in the 
service of the medical profession. That 
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campaign, conservative as it was, 
proved its value to such an extent 
that it is still continuing. 

Meanwhile, closely related, was 
the even graver problem of the 
pharmacist. The old-fashioned pharm- 
acy had become almost extinct. It 
had been succeeded by the modern 
drug store which has become asso- 
ciated in the public mind with 
notions, lunch counters and patent 
medicines—usually at “cut rate.” Of 
course, even a cut-rate drug store 
employs a pharmacist, and of course 
a pharmacist is a professional man 
who fills prescriptions (always “care- 
fully compounded”’.) But it is some- 
times difficult to forget the merchant 
and his personnel, the waitresses and 
the fountain boys, and to remember 
the pharmacist, who is a professional 
man. 

Could anything be done to improve 
such a condition from the professional 
point of view? 


Little had been done. The pro- 
fession, meaning pharmacy, had been 
trying, more or less spasmodically, to 
find some means of emphasizing the 
professional aspect of the business, but 
with little or no success. There had 
been occasional press and radio re- 
leases, talks before Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs, and an occasional adver- 
tisement in a national magazine. Some 
of the pharmaceutical manufacturers 
would run about one advertisement a 
year, usually during National Phar- 
acy Week. 

There never had been a sustained 
advertising campaign on behalf of 
pharmacy—a sustained campaign ap- 
pearing month after month and 
utilizing constantly changing copy to 
hammer home story after story that 
would impress the readers over a 
period of time. Such advertising as 
had been published had not been 
sufficiently forceful. As a Parke, 
Davis spokesman expressed it: “If 
you want to convince the public, you 
have to do more than merely say, ‘the 
pharmacist is a professional man’— 
you've got to prove it.” 

As a matter of fact, the phamacists 
do render many real and vital serv- 
ices which the public either doesn’t 
know of or else doesn’t understand, 
and therefore doesn’t appreciate. They 


WHY YOU HAVE FAITH IN PHARMACISTS: Parke, Davis advertise- 
ments cite every day ways in which pharmacists render health service. 
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When you think of “national” advertising .. . think a minute of this fact: 267% 
of all U. S. drug sales are made in only 17 counties, among only 19% of the population. 
You see, markets are not national . . . they’re local. Every sale your 


advertising makes is a local transaction between a local consumer and a local dealer. 


Multiplied many times in many markets . . . this local sale builds into national business. 


But markets differ as people differ. That’s why newspaper advertising is so efficient. 
It enables you to take advantage of those differences. Newspapers, with 51,000,000 
circulation daily in the U. S. and Canada, are the biggest mass medium. 

They reach practically everybody. Yet they give you unique precision control. 


With newspaper advertising you can build sales where you want them when 


you want them... and at low cost, with no waste. 


Our business analysis people have lots of facts. 


Maybe they can put some together about your business. Try them. 


the bureau of advertismg 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSN 370 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK 17 CALEDONIA 5-8575 
Prepared’ by the Bureau of Advertising and published by the Des Moines Register and Tribune in the interest of more effective advertising 
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render many every-day professional this, not with “glory” copy, but with 
. and public health services. They have _ hard-hitting, factual copy which cites 
ethical standards. Their work re- specific examples in the daily life of 
| quires education and training and ex- the pharmacist to prove that he is a 
| acting accuracy. There are innumer- professional man who renders im- 
| able specific examples of professional portant services to public health. 
| services. The examples cited are factual and 


|) These are the stories which Parke, are based on actual experiences of 

| Davis & Co. has undertaken to tell known pharmacists. The copy is writ- 
the public in the first sustained adver- ten by men who have had pharma- 
| tising campaign of its kind. Through _ ceutical training and it is sponsored 
| 
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this series, it seeks to obtain greater by one of the most conservative 
recognition of the professional serv- pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
ices of the pharmacist. It seeks to do The first advertisement of the 
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NATION’S MIGHTIESr; 


ONE COLUMBIA STATION SERVES THEM AIL! 


KQW SAN FRANCISCO 


Of the nation’s fifteen largest cities San Fran- 
cisco is first, highest in per capita buying 
power... according to Sales Management’s 
authoritative annual survey. 


And where there’s money to spend, people 
like to spend it... like you... like me. 


KQW is the only Columbia station serving 
San Francisco. 


KQW is the only Columbia station serving 
the important 14 county San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Market— 2'2 million people — and, 
at less cost. 


Pacbc Morculturel Foundation, Led 
Sen Jose, Calborme 


(" i = 740 on your dict 


_-7~ Sen Frencisco Studios 
Polace Hotel 


EXCLUSIVELY ¥° 
Delivers the Columbia 14 County 
Sen Franci Oakland Bay Market! 


Represented Netionelly by Edwerd Petry & Co. Inc. 


series appeared, without preliminary 
notice, in The Saturday Evenin 
Post September 30, 1944. Others 
have appeared at approximately 
monthly intervals since, and the cam- 
paign is continuing. Each message js 
designed to accomplish a definite 
public relations mission; to bring 
added prestige to the profession by 
pointing out a specific health service 
commonly rendered by phamacists, 
All are full page advertisements with 
about half of the space occupied by a 
striking illustration in black and white 
and with attractive, easy-to-read copy 
which tells an interesting story with 
a moral. 

There was the story of the mother 
whose soldier son wrote to her about 
the wonderful sulfa drugs and ad- 
vised her to keep a supply in her 
medicine cabinet. But pharmacists 
don’t sell sulfas over the counter, be- 
cause they know that such prepara- 
tions, improperly used, may have ill 
effects. “Your pharmacist is responsi- 
ble for your safety in the drugs you 
use and he takes his obligation seri- 
ously.” 


When Scle Is Lost 


One advertisement stressed the 
thousands of pills, tablets, and other 
medicines which your druggist must 
stock in order to have the one you 
need, when you need it. 

Another of the lost sale type cited 
a common example of a pharmacist 
who refused to sell a laxative when 
the customer mentioned having severe 
abdominal pain—thereby saving the 
customer’s life, because she had ap- 
pendicitis. In another of the same 
type, the pharmacist sent a customer 
to his doctor on suspicion of venereal 
disease, telling him that there are no 
drugs which will cure this disease 
that are safe for self-medication. 

Another explained “The ABC's 
That Few People Know,” and why 
vitamins can’t be bought like butter 
and eggs. 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing of the series explained why doc- 
tors write prescriptions in Latin. 
Latin, the copy explained, is the uni- 
versal language of medical science, 
and a prescription written in any part 
of the world, by a physician of any 
nationality, can be filled by any 
pharmacist. Then too, Latin is a dead 
language, hence the exact meanings 
of words don’t change. Probably most 
important, many drugs have similar 
names, but very different effects, and 
the Latin is less likely to be misunder- 
stood. 

Somewhat related was another ad- 
vertisement which had the Latin title, 
“Non Repetat,” a term which 
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President Roosevelt Dead 
609,091 Herald-Americans sold 


Japs Surrender 


593,652 Herald-Americans sold 


Coal Strike Peril 
606,986 Herald-Americans sold 


LaSalle Hotel Burns 
601,709 Herald- Americans sold 


Degnan Kidnapping 
606,410 Herald-Americans sold 


Keen perception, realistic thought, split-second timing in the newsroom 
produces headlines and text which commands such high reader support 


on days when the news is unusual or of vital public interest. 


Since the Herald-American is the only Chicago newspaper with 
Associated Press, AP Wire Photo, International News Service, 


International News Pictures, and International Sound Photo coverage, 


people buy this newspaper to get all the news — now. 


With Chicago's largest evening audience—and more than a 
million Sunday readers —the Chicago Herald-American offers 


advertisers an unparalleled, news-minded, responsive mass market. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1946 


You Can’t Keep 
2,500,000 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


from forming 


Opinions about 


—free enterprise 
—product research 
—pricing policies 
—marketing methods 
—labor relations 


You can help mould 


those opinions in 


channels favorable 
to your business 
—all business. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
CLASS MARKET 


Big, impressionable 
and influential, 

can be reached 
without waste 

only through 


COLLEGE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Uniform mechanical 
requirements. 


One contract, 
one bill, 
regardless of list. 


Write for market and rate data today. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
of All College Newspapers 


420 Madison Ave., New York City 


physicians sometimes use on prescrip- 
tions which are not to be refilled— 
and which pharmacists won’t refill 
for that reason. 

“Too Weak Is Too Dangerous” 
was the caption of an advertisement 
which stressed that under-dosage can 
be more dangerous than over-dosage. 

“A Quarter’s Worth of Arsenic” 
and, “Key to a Cabinet” stressed the 
precautions which the pharmacist ex- 
ercises in dispensing poisons and 
narcotics, respectively. 

Others in the series have illustrated 
such features as the gifts of science 


ers, and others. Reprints were furp. 
ished free, and pharmacists were ad. 
vised to mount them in their windows 
and on their counters. Later, several 
articles concerning the campaign ap. 
peared in the Parke, Davis house pub. 
lication and advertisements which re- 
ported on its progress were published 
in drug journals. Many pharmacists 
requested as many as 2,000 reprints 
at a time, explaining that they wished 
to circularize their physicians and to 
enclose reprints with their monthly 
statements to customers. 

More recently, the company has 


Parke, Davis & Company 


Pharmatewicols - Bialogieats - Surge! Dr 


Reseorch aad Monutactwring Laboratories - Detrost 32, Michigan 


INE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED TO HELP YOU KNOW. YOUR PHARMACIST SETTER 


PHARMACY IS A PROFESSION: Integrity of pharmacists is spot- 
lighted in Parke, Davis advertisements. The drug section may be 
surrounded by specialties, but pharmacists are professional men. 


which one obtains from the pharma- 
cist for a small sum—care and ac- 
curacy in filling prescriptions, the per- 
sonal character of prescriptions, why 
pharmacists refuse to do such things 
as remove a foreign object from one’s 
eye, and why one shouldn’t be in too 
big a hurry while waiting for a pre- 
scription to be filled. 

Little effort was made to merchan- 
dise the service campaign at first. An 
announcement was made in business 
paper advertisements, then nothing 
more was said of the subject for quite 
a while. Nevertheless, letters and re- 
quests for reprints began pouring in 
from pharmacists, associations, teach- 


been mailing an illustrated postal to 
every one of the 57,000 pharmacists 
in the country each month, telling 
them the theme of the forthcoming 
advertisement, asking them to watch 
for it, and urging them to help give 
it maximum circulation by obtaining 
free reprints, displaying them prom- 
inently, and using them in local 
direct-mail campaigns. 

For those who wish to publish the 
same advertisement in their local 
newspapers, the company furnishes 
mats, 3 columns by 8 inches without 
charge. _ 

The campaign is now in ite third 
year and it is being continued 
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nnouncing the estatlishment of the 


RECORD-COURIER 
PERPETUAL GROCERY INVENTORY 


in the Philadelphia-Camden Markel 


To MEET THE DEMAND of food manufacturers and distributors for specific facts on the 
comparative sales position of branded food products in the $707 million Philadelphia- 
Camden food market, the Record-Courier newspapers have established a Perpetual Grocery 


Inventory based on the pattern developed and perfected by the New York World-Telegram. 


This continuing study will trace the movement of hundreds of nationally known 
brands through local retail food outlets by means of monthly field reports collected from 
a scientifically selected panel of grocery stores. Its findings will represent an accurate cross 
section of the Philadelphia-Camden trading area, and will give the food industry the first 
authoritative picture of the sales and distribution pattern of grocery store products in this 


major market. 


After months of preparatory groundwork and organization, preliminary reports from 
approximately 50% of the grocery stores co-operating in the Record-Courier Perpetual 
Grocery Inventory are now available to food manufacturers, distributors and agencies 


servicing food accounts. 


These reports show how many stores in the scientifically selected Record-Courier 
panel stock each product, the total monthly sale of each item in all stores checked, the 


average sale per store and the competitive sales position of each brand. 


This is vital sales and merchandising information which has never before been 


available in the Philadelphia-Camden market. It can now be obtained exclusively through 
the Record-Courier Perpetual Grocery Inventory. And there is no other local source through 
which these facts are being compiled on the tested store inventory plan, pioneered by the 
New York World-Telegram and recognized as standard practice for other markets by the 


Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN 


RECORD-COURIER 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Your 
STOCKS 
IN TRADE 


@ You may feel that you have 
nothing to do with the finan- 
cial end of your business; 
that, if you make good enough 
shoes, or ships or sealing wax 
some underwriter will be 
eager to float a few shares or 
distribute a few debentures 
whenever you need capital. 
But just think how you 
strengthen your position with 
the underwriter if he feels 
that potential investors know 
who you are and what you 
make. 


A well concéived selling pro- 
gram is one indication of an 
alert management. And all in- 
vestors think first of the qual- 
ity of management. 


Why make your stockhold- 
ers wait for the annual re- 
port to find out how you are 
doing with their assets? Run 
your regular advertising 
schedule in BARRON’S, 
where 32,139 business and fi- 
nancial people look for news 
that affects their corporate 
and personal affairs. 


You will find that BARRON’S 
readers are widely discrimi- 
nating on the side of values. 
Whether it be investments, 
manufactured products or 
services, they carefully ap- 
praise values before buying. 


Eventually, this market must 
be sold. So why not examine* 
BARRON’S now? Advertisers 
find it brings constantly, com- 
pensating returns and re- 
sponsive reactions. 


*“Fact Finders Survey”—BAR- 


RON’S comprehensive circula- 
tion breakdown is now available. 


BARRON'S 


40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Belden Salesmen Act 
As Materials Sleuths 


Copper starvation threat is 
averted when field men un- 
cover scarce metal 


Bleak days seemed to be ahead for 
the Belden Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, soon after the first of the year. 
Strikes were everywhere among its 
copper suppliers. Markets were dis- 
located. Copper was in extreme short- 
age. Belden was down to four and a 
half days a week and it looked as if 
the situation was ready to go from 
bad to worse. Whipple Jacobs, presi- 
dent, reported to his stockholders that 
a “bad quarter” might be expected. 

Belden manufactures wire and 
cable. Demand was unusually heavy. 
The problem was raw materials. 
Copper was not coming out of the 
mines in sufficient quantities to help 
much. But Belden solved its problem 
and was shortly back on full-time 
operations. This is how it was done. 

Salesmen were told that their im- 
mediate duties were to go out, beat 
the bushes and “find” copper. They 
were told, “As salesmen -you must 
become buyers.” They scattered to 
take on their new function. War sur- 
plus stocks of copper got their first 
attention. 

In a short time they found 1,000,- 
000 pounds of hard-drawn copper rod 
in Government stocks of surplus in 
New Jersey. A second lot was un- 
earthed in the War Assets Admin- 
istration — 315,000 pounds. They 
heard of another 250,000 pounds in 
the hands of the Signal Corps Prop- 
erty Disposal Division in Ogden, 
Utah. A Belden purchasing agent 
flew to Utah and got it. Another pur- 
chase involved a shipment of copper 
bars bought from the Metals Reserve 
Corp., which had been sent from 
South America to a Pennsylvania 
mill. Belden got that. 

Bendix Radio, General Cable, 
Westinghouse Electric, Standard 
Transformer, Admiral, General Ar- 
mature & Manufacturing, Philco 
Television & Radio, and Lincoln 
Electric all cooperated. General Cable 
entered into an exchange agreement, 
one rubber plug for each pound of 
copper shipped. In a little time it was 
shipping Belden 80,000 pounds 
weekly. 

Numerous small lots were dug up 
in various unexpected quarters, 10,000 
pounds here, 4,188 pounds there, a 
bare 2,700 pounds somewhere else. 
Some of it was dirty and had to be 
put through pickling and cleaning. 
Some was described as “bicycle tires” 
and “fence” because it was so badly 


NO PLANT SHUT-DOWN: Smiles replace 
workers’ worries (above) as the copper 
rolls in. Belden rounded up 5,600,000 
pounds of copper in three months. Quota 
for a day's production: 500,000 pounds. 


scrambled. But it was processed and 
made usable. In a period of three 
months a total of around 5,600,000 
pounds was wangled from unortho- 
dox sources. 

Belden needs approximately 500,- 


_000 pounds a day to keep going on full 


schedule. It is the largest manufac- 
turer in the country exclusively de- 
voted to the manufacture of electric 
wire and cable products. 

Ordinarily Belden gets its raw cop- 
per directly from the producers, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
and Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. 
being its main suppliers of copper 
rod. Both of these at the time of the 
stringency were shut down by strikes. 
All normal purchasing channels, for 
the time being, were shut off. 

It began to look as if the Belden 
plant might be down to a couple or 
three days a week, maybe even worse 
than that. Red ink, for say three 
months or so, was in sight. But be- 
cause the sales department answered 
the gun, rushed out like firemen to 
put out the blaze, became relief 
pitchers so to speak, the bad quartet 
looming became a peak period. 
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Pte TELEPHONE PAY STATION AND THE 


W GRAY AUDOGRAPRH 


HAVE TWO THINGS IN COMMON 


ERE BOTH ORIGINATED BY GRAY 


ickel into a Gray Pay Station, you expect it to work — and 

Bu flip the lever to record on the Gray Audograph, you expect 

5b — and it will! Both instruments were engineered by Gray — 

since 1891 in designing simple, trouble-free mechanisms. The Gray 
Audograph is unlike any other dictation instrument in design, operation and 
performance. It is only 9%” x 9%" x 6%" (the size of a letterhead) and weighs 
but 13 pounds. You can dictate more than 60 minutes on a single Flexograph 
unbreakable plastic record. You can stop dictating in the middle of a word 
and start instantly without voice distortion or time lag! There are so many other 
exclusive features it takes a booklet to describe them all — send for your copy. 


Distributors have 


New yrpointed in 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E DITMARS, PRESIDENT e 16 ARBOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. ® 230 PARK AVE. W. Y, 
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FROZEN DELICACIES: Dole Frozen Fresh Pineapple Chunks, the newest product of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. is put to a thorough taste test by a trio of company execu- 
tives, (left to right) Clarence A. White, Henry A. White and Harry E. MacConaughey. 


Coming Your Way 


esses high-precision steel balls, 
half the size of a pinhead. are be- 
ing mass-produced by SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., for new type pens and 
delicate instruments. The balls, 1- 
millimeter in diameter, are so tiny 
that 7,000 weigh only an ounce. 
They are made to extremely fine 
tolerance, averaging within 5/1,- 
000,000th of an inch of being per- 
fectly round and having a diameter 
variation of 50/1,000,000th of an 
inch or less. A finish consisting of 
thousands of scratches which are 
invisible unless highly magnified 
give inks and lubricants greater 
surface cohesion. 


eeeece paper fiber rugs with im- 
proved resistance to water, wear, 
skidding, mildew and fading are 
on the way according to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. A new process has 
been developed by which paper 
twine may be coated with a flex- 
ible plastic called vinyl butyral and 
then woven on standard mill 
equipment. The company expects 
that the plastic-protected rugs will 
be relatively immune to stains from 
ink, gravy and other materials. 
Design possiblities appear to be un- 
limited because colorful pigments 
can be permanently imbedded in 
the plastic. Once processing costs 
are reduced through mass produc- 
tion, Monsanto predicts that such 
paper rugs are likely to be widely 


used in patios, porches, rumpus 
rooms, and summer cottages. Other 
applications for plastic-coated paper 
twine include hand bags, shopping 
bags, shoe uppers, auto seat covers 
and furniture slip covers. 


esess Meat-flavor sclt# will soon 
be put into volume production by 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
The product is known technically 
as Monosodium Glutamate. Ac- 
cording to the company, the ulti- 
mate cost of this new development 
including research expenditures, 
will be in excess of $1,000,000. As 
produced by Staley’s it is a pure 
white crystal product with the ap- 
pearance of finely granulated 
sugar. It is practically odorless and 
is readily soluble in water. The 
flavoring power of this salt is 15 
times stronger than cane sugar and 
7 times stronger than ordinary 
salt. One part dissolved in 3,000 
parts of water is still perceptible 
to the taste. It has a strong meat 
flavor and is finding wide use in 
this country in the preparation of 
dehydrated and canned soups, in 
various sauces and many kinds of 
prepared foods. 


esses field-ripened pineapple, 
deep-frozen and packed within 24 
hours after it is picked on the plan- 
tation is destined to find its way 


into the consumer’s shopping bas 
ket, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Henry A. White. 
president, Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Ltd. It will appear first in onl; 
two selected market areas, New 
ark, N. J., and Reno, Nev. Th« 
introduction of frozen fresh pine. 
apple climaxes months of planning 
and research, starting as far back 
as November, 1944. Now a pilot 
plant of specially adapted machines 
and equipment is operating in one 
section of the world’s largest fruit 
cannery. When the processing and 
packing lines are in full operation 
it is estimated that a truckload, 
containing tray-filled racks with 
960 packages of the frozen fruit, 
will leave the end of the lines every 
20 minutes. During the processing 
the fresh chunks of pineapple pass 
through a series of operations, dur- 
ing which the required amount of 
light syrup is added. The frozen 
fresh pineapple will appear in the 
selected mainland markets in an at- 


tractive one-pound package featur- . 


ing the familiar red, blue and gold 
Dole label. 


eses2 One-arm spring latch, a 
revolutionary lock invention, is 
being introduced. by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. The 
main advantage of the ‘“‘one-arm” 
action of the new spring latch is 
the ease with which a person, en- 
cumbered with packages, can open 
a door without having to have both 
hands free to manipulate key, lock 
and door knob. It is said that the 
material and the new mechanical 
improvements make it impossible 


SPRING LATCH: Can be opened easily 
with one hand. It's a lock by Yale. 


for any person except a master 
locksmith to pick the new Yale 
night latches. 


esses electri-craft tool kit, = 
complete portable power workshop, 
is equipped with 36 interchange 
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HAT’S why the Classified section of the Telephone 
Directory is so popular. It gives men and women 
everywhere easy-to-find buying information. 


Dealers of branded products and authorized servicé- 
men listed in the Classified are always at the fingertips 
of those who need the products or services they handle. 


Millions take advantage of this easy way to buy, daily. 
In homes, in offices, in factories and at telephone pay 
stations the Classified is busy 24 hours a day—busy 
answering business questions like this: ““Who sells this 


branded product wholesale?”; busy helping to solve 
‘such household problems as: “My refrigerator has 
stopped. Where can I find an authorized serviceman?” 


Because a quick look in the Classified saves 
time and trouble— people everywhere turn to 


this popular book before they buy. 
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Omana 
QUAD-CITIES 


able tool accessories for start-to- 
finish work with wood, metal, 
plastics and glass. Featuring a new 
finger grip which permits the hand 
to hold tool closer to work, the 
portable instrument is suitable for 
fine detailing as well as for heavi- 
er roughing. Bantam weight and 
streamlined, the pencil grip effects 
minimum fatigue during use for 
either the experienced mechanic 
or hobby fan. The Electri-Craft 
Tool Kit is stored in a sturdy steel 
chest which has a removable tray 
for holding accessories. The wal- 
nut finished case also has a rooiny 
lower compartment for the storage 
of blueprints, materials or addi- 
tional tools. It is being offered by 
Casco Products Corp. 


*****'slumberair pillow, a prod- 
uct of Interstate Latex Co., is said 
to be ideal for people suffering with 
allergies. The company claims its 
product is odorless and dustless; 
vermin-proof, and by the very 
nature of its construction is re- 
sistent to lumping. Secret of the 
SlumberAir, according to the man- 
ufacturer, is the patented pocketing 
of the shredded latex within the 
ticking. Both natural and synthetic 
rubber are blended in the making 
of the shredded latex which is 
whipped into a frothy foam before 


ST. LOUIS 
« 


Since 1943, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad - Cities —the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha; and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It’s 
the 40th retail market in the 
nation, with approximately 
218,000 population. 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 
BY 


DAVENPORT. 1IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 


BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


PORTABLE WORKSHOP: It's a sturdy 
chest, equipped for start-to-finsh work 
with wood, metal, plastic, glass. 


curing, producing a honeycomb of 
millions of tiny inter-connecting 
air cells. Then, millions more are 
made by scientifically shredding the 
latex to assure even porosity 
throughout. 


«sees dogmaster, an electrical 
roaster, specifically designed for 
cooking frankfurters, has been de- 


signed by Maxwell Products, Inc. . 
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Visual Selling with Miniature Display 


This New Freedom Gas Kitchen is only 24 inches long, 14 inches 
wide and 12 inches high. It’s one of four miniature kitchens turned 
out by Schrader Mini-Craft Co., Pittsburgh, as an aid to dealers 
selling Magic Chef gas ranges. These miniatures are small enough 
for salesmen to carry into the home for demonstrations. They are 
used for displays in retail windows, conventions and home service 
classes. Individual units can be exchanged for new models or colors 


whenever desired. 
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THIS IS NEW YORK 


Fabulous and fantastic, Radio City Music Hall seats 6200; is 
the world’s largest theater. Its giant turntable stage is a full 
city block in width. It operates a backstage railroad. Gold- 
backed mirrors are four stories high and the contour curtain 
weighs three tons. The Music Hall attracts more show-goers 
annually than there are people in metropolitan New York. Here 
a single picture ran 11 weeks; grossed over a million dollars. 
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WTAG listening interest is positively amazing. The 
latest Hooper ratings show that the first 15 nighttime 
programs in the big and prosperous Worcester* market 
of 500,000 are heard over WTAG. Furthermore, in 
the 30 top rated nighttime programs, WTAG leads in 
29, and 13 of the next 15 are heard over WTAG too. 


Amazing 


WTAG 
LEADERSHIP 


Nighttime and Daytime 


The daytime index is comparably high. Among the 
first 10, WTAG leads in nine, and in the second 10, 
this station leads in six. For advertisers WTAG brings 
quick and lasting results. 


* Per capita retail sales in Worcester increased 11% in 1945 
to a new all-time high of $777. The U. S. average was $550. 


he i G H TT ' ME 1. Dr. Christian 38.4 WTAG 9. Jack Carson 30.6 WTAG 
2. Mayor of the Town 35.5 WTAG 10. Bob Hawk 30.3 WTAG 
3. Lux Radio Theatre 34.8 WTAG 11. Big Town 28.7 WTAG 
FIRST FIFTEEN 4. 6PM News (local) 32.5 WTAG 12. Blondie 27.6 WTAG 
5. Vox Pop 32.4 WTAG 13. Theatre of Romance 27.3  WTAG 
* 6. Joan Davis 31.9 WTAG 14. Ellery Queen 27.2 WTAG 
7. Aldrich Family 31.2 WTAG 15. Mr. Keen 26.8 WTAG 
8. F.B.1. in Peace 
and War 30.7 WTAG 
N i G H TT | M E 1. Fannie Brice 26.3 WTAG 9. Sports Mike (local) 23.5 WTAG 
' 2. Andre Kostelanetz 26.1 WTAG 10. Hit Parade 23.4 WTAG 
3. Frank Sinatra 24.9 WTAG 11. * 23.3 Station D 
SECOND FIFTEEN 4. Dick Haymes 24.46 WTAG 12. Crime Doctor 22.9 WTAG 
5. Suspense 24.4 WTAG 13. Ginny Simms 22.8 WTAG 
e 6. Leslie Moore Views 14. First Nighter 22.8 WTAG 
(local) 23.9 WTAG 15. American Melody 
7. Request Performance 23.9 WTAG Hour 21.6 WTAG 
8. Kate Smith Sings 23.6 WTAG * A Ventriloquist Program 
DAY T iM 3 1. 1 PM News (local) 26.0 WTAG 6. Ma Perkins 18.6 WTAG 
2. Romance of Helen 7. Big Sister 16.7  WTAG 
Trent 22.6 WTAG 8. * 16.2 StationC 
FIRST TEN 3. Our Gal Sunday 20.7 WTAG 9. Aunt Jenny 15.7. WTAG 
e 4. Kate Smith Speaks 19.6 WTAG 10. Young Dr. Malone 11.9 WTAG 
5. 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. National 


Did You Know (local) 19.1 WTAG * A Money Give Away Show 


Sales Representatives oe 
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CAST BRONZE PADLOCES 
SUPER PIN-TUMBLER MECHANISM 


SUPER PIN-TUMBLER 


PADLOCKs 


Na. 830 Series 14; Inch 
 17%m keys. changes. prac plissite 
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nae ARE THE BEST PADLOCKs 
— KNOW HOW To MAKE 


No. 830. weight par dor. s:thout chain. 5% Ibs 
No. 840 Series 1% Inch 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: A page from the old 
catalog (left) ineffectual in black and white. . . 
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technical and stodgy in copy. Page from new cata- 
log (right) shows dramatic product presentation. 


Yale & Towne Modernizes 
Aged-In-Wood Catalog 


Can more and better displayed 
products be featured in a 450-page 
catalog than in one of 1,250 pages? 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, Conn., has accomplished 
just such a feat of streamlining in its 
latest general catalog. It represents 
another phase of the company’s new 
marketing and merchandising pro- 
gram which is introducing advanced 
and dramatic techniques to the tradi- 
tionally conservative hardware in- 
dustry. Last July, Y & T entirely 
abandoned the drab and dated types 
of hardware packages and introduced 
the famed Yale locks and related 
Products in smart, colorful containers 
which were purposely designed to 
function as “silent salesmen” on the 
dealer’s shelves. 

The new Yale catalog is radically 
different from any other hardware 
catalog and from typical industrial 
catalogs in that it is made up of a 
series of two-page spreads. By a skill- 
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ful organization of material on a 
page, space is available for a cut-open 
view of the product as well as illus- 
tration of product applications, and 
selling copy, all of which required a 
separate, full page in the old-time 
catalogs. 

Each spread serves as a “visual 
unit” displaying hardware of a type, 
quality, and price, of interest to a 
specific group of customers. In other 
words, the purchaser seeking a prod- 
uct for a given use, will find all in- 
formation relating to that product 
consolidated in a single two-page unit. 
For instance, if a person is seeking an 
office lock, let us say, he will not have 
to turn to page 12 for a good lock, 
to another page for a better lock, 
and possibly to page 96 for the best 
lock of this type. This is because the 
new catalog has been arranged accord- 
ing to product use rather than product 
construction. 

To achieve the most advantageous 
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display of products the catalog de- 
parts trom the usual uniformity of 
page design. However, the family re- 
lationship of the products is preserved 
by the use of Sans Serif type face 
throughout, and by the location of 
identifying details such as page titles, 
page numbers, etc. 

The catalog has 12 sectinns separ- 
ated by tabbed dividers. Eleven sec- 
tions are devoted to the display of 11 
different types of products and the 
twelfth contains indexes and informa- 
tion of a general nature which apply 
to more than one section. On the fly- 
leaf of the volume is the “Contents at 
a Glance,” an index describing the 12 
sections of the catalog. There is also 
a pocket for salesmen’s cards. 

Because of a patented “magic back 
action” the binder provides two out- 
standing features desirable in a cata- 
log of this size and type: (1) sheets 
that lie flat, and (2) self-expansion. 

All product information is _pre- 
sented in the simplest, non-technical 
language and color is liberally used 
throughout. In addition, the Yale 
catalog is the first to carry reproduc- 
tions of hardware finishes in natural 
colors. 


Backlog Order Turmoil Subsides 


Under Sylvania’s New Control Setup 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with CHARLES H. GODDARD 


The production department was swamped. The salesmen 


Merchandising Manager, Fixture Department, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


were clamoring. Jobbers, too, were smarting in the face of 
uncertain delivery dates. Then the company drafted a cen- 


For some months to come the top 
management of many major manu- 
facturing concerns will be plagued by 
a hangover of back orders. Unless 
such a backlog is controlled it remains 
as a threat to that flexibility in oper- 
ations which smart management 
recognizes as so essential to success in 
the competitive periods ahead. 

The Lighting Fixture Department 
of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
has found its own solution to the 
problem in its Orders Received Con- 
trol Pian. Back in the fall of 1945 
the Lighting Fixture Department had 
a staggering nine months’ backlog of 
fixture orders and that backlog was 
mounting daily. Today the depart- 
ment’s backlog can best be termed a 
truly active one, for, with but few 
exceptions, orders are now shipped in 
six or seven weeks of being received. 

Not only is the plan sparking the 
morale of the department’s salesmen 
and distributors, but it is also pro- 
viding a means whereby the depart- 
ment may move faster to meet what- 
ever demands future competition may 
place upon it. 

The Orders Received Control Plan 
is the child of a cold, realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation which the de- 
partment made a year ago this 
September. The study revealed that 
like so many clouds over that huge 
backlog of orders hung these not so 
pleasant conditions: 


1. Continuing shortage of materials 
in relation to demand. 


2. Due to material conditions, it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to 
control “by type” production of fix- 
tures, so there was a variance in ship- 
ment by type. 


3. It was becoming practically im- 
possible to give customers the ship- 
ping information they requested. 

These conditions pointed to a 
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tralized control plan which brought system out of chaos. 


growing lack of flexibility for the 
department’s jobbers in signing on 
new business. In all, the general situ- 
ation added up to a lack of control 
in relation to sales quotas by the de- 
partment’s sales divisions, and in- 
centive plans and operating budgets. 

The plan was purposely designed 
to: 


1. Reduce the backlog immediately 
to practicable operating limits—that 
is, to hold to delivery dates of 90 days 
at least. 


2. Provide for a definite produc- 
tion plan, by type, and provide for 
economical production runs by the 
factory. 


3. Provide reasonably accurate esti- 
mated shipping dates so that salesmen 
and jobbers could plan on their busi- 
ness. 


4. Allow flexibility to the jobbers 
in accepting new business. 


5. Allow better budget control by 
management and to guarantee attain- 
ment of sales quotas and incentives. 


6. Create more good-will among 
customers and the department’s own 
sales organization. 


7. Keep the department in a flex- 
ible competitive condition for the 
introduction of new products and 
models at the proper time and not 
allow it to be saddled with long-term 
frozen production schedules prohibit- 
ing the prompt entrance into new 
markets. 


The first step was to obtain from 
the factory anticipated total produc- 
tion goals by month for the following 
six months. The practical goal figure 
obtained gave reasonable assurance of 
meeting over-all quotas. Next, fixture 


Bachrach 


CHARLES H. GODDARD: “The 
ORC Plan has brought us into a 
favorable competitive position, ready 
to move faster and more directly to 
meet whatever demands competition 
may place upon us in the future.” 


allocations were worked out for the 
department’s sales divisions (on quota 
percentage bases) on the estimated 
production figures (with allowances 
for safety margins). 

In addition, it was arranged to re- 
tain at the factory, in production 
schedules, all priority orders received 
up to September 1, 1945, on which 
definite commitments to customers 
had been made. These orders repre- 
sented about two and one-half months 
backlog. 

The second step, if the aims of the 
plan were to be accomplished, was a 
complete, thorough evaluation of all 
the remaining back orders. In other 
words, the department decided that 
there was no time like the present 
for squeezing the water out of in- 
flated orders—the types of orders that 
are certain to appear in any sellers 
market. 

All remaining orders, therefore, 
were removed from the factory 
records and sent back to the depart- 
ment’s sales divisions where the divi- 
sion managers and individual sales- 
men could review them with their 
customers. Here it was determined 
what orders should be cancelled and 
what orders should be reinstated 
within the limits of the individual 
sales division’s allocation of merchan- 
dise. 

The value of this procedure, of 
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course, cannot be over estimated for 
it gave Sylvania’s Fixture Depart- 
ment the actual low-down on the 
“true demand” for the department’s 
products. 

In Oetober, 1945, when the plan 
was put into operation, verbal and 
yisual explanations of it were made 
to all sales division managers and 
salesmen. In addition, a written ex- 
planation with actual examples of the 
working of the plan were provided. 
To all was stressed the importance 
of reviewing actual customer require- 
ments and of informing the home 
ofice promptly which orders were to 
be cancelled completely and which 
ones were to be reinstated and the 
month in which they were to be allo- 
cated as an order received. 

It was pointed out to the sales or- 
ganization that the entire plan was 
geared to an entire time schedule. 
For this reason they were requested 
to fill out the order schedule and work 
sheet and return them to the factory 
in Ipswich, Mass., no later than 
October 15th, keeping one copy for 
their own office records. 


Make Orders Current 


The department recommended that 
the sales personnel arrange with cus- 
tomers to cancel or allocate unsched- 
uled orders received so that all orders 
would be current and in the factory 
schedule by January Ist. For most 
of the sales divisions that meant 
scheduling approximately 50% of 
their allocation for these orders on 
hand for the last three months of 
1945. They were given an indication 
of the proportion of industrial, com- 
mercial and residential fixtures which 
they could allocate to maintain the 
best shipping pattern in relation to the 
department’s production plan. 

It was also suggested that they 
leave a cushion of about 20% of their 
allotments for disposition after the 
25th of each month so that they could 
have a few units to take care of 
emergency orders. It was emphasized 
to the sales representatives again that 
the plan was an Orders Received 
Plan and the approximate shipping 
schedule could be found by following 
the pattern which the department had 
given them; e.g. orders allocated for 
October were to be shipped in De- 
cember. November orders were to be 
shipped in January — the period 
shortening up until the orders entered 
in February were to be shipped on a 
six-week schedule. All were warned 
that it was vital that they do a careful 
Job because once a schedule was sent 
In to the factory, no changes were to 


be allowed. 
After the first month’s operation 
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of the plan a few bugs were discov- 
ered and quickly removed. For in- 
stance, it was found that by keeping 
original orders in the central office 
and sending the sales organization 
copies for review with the customers, 
a tremendous amount of extra work 
and confusion resulted. It was de- 
cided that this could be eliminated 
by sending the original orders back t 
the various sales divisions. This im- 
mediately eased a trying situation 
and made for better operating condi- 
tions both in the central control office 
and in the division offices. 

Another problem which presented 
itself was the discrepancies between 
the central control office records for 
each division and the division office 
records. Sometimes an error was made 
in the control office due to misin- 
terpretation of instructions, and not 
infrequently, division office records 
became snarled up. This was mainly 
due to the fact that at first the divi- 
sions were given an extended alloca- 
tion program. 

To eliminate these conditions, ef- 
fective January 1, 1946, the home 
office cancelled all allocations for the 
first three months of 1946 which had 
been given to the divisions originally 
and then worked on a monthly basis. 

Each month, sales division offices 
were sent their allocation figures, 
broken down by general types of mer- 
chandise, for the following month’s 
operation. No carry-over from one 
month to the next was allowed and 


no orders accepted in the control 
office in excess of the current month’s 
allocation. Thus revised, the ORC 
Plan has been operating smoothly. 

Whenever production exceeds the 
allocation, the surplus is divided pro- 
portionately among all the sales divi- 
sions. The monthly allocations are in- 
creased in direct proportion to avail- 
ability of finished goods from the 
factory and the 60-day time lag al- 
lows the factory to plan in advance. 

The ORC Plan, recognized as a 
drastic move in the beginning, has 
definitely proved its worth. Jobbers 
are now able to accept new business 
and, for the most part, for specified 
delivery dates. The Fixture Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, has better 
budget control and is able to maintain 
sales quotas by divisions and to keep 
these quotas reasonably close to the 
national average. 

The plan has also created control 
among the department’s customers, as 
well as in the department’s sales or- 
ganization. Telephone calls and corre- 
spondence have dropped off sharply, 
reducing the costs of operation and 
achieving more efficiency in operation. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is 
that this ORC Plan is so simple and 
flexible it will allow the Fixture De- 
partment to swing into the more 
normal periods ahead by simply in- 
creasing allocations as materials be- 
come more available—and with a 
minimum of paper work on the part 
of all channels of distribution. 


Today's Children Are 
Tomorrow's Customers 


Public relations plans sponsored by trade groups and 


manufacturers are giving special attention to boys and 
girls of school age. This article describes some projects 
which are meeting with widespread teacher acceptance. 


Actuated by the belief that good 
public relations begin with the young, 
business and industry are offering a 
wealth of educational materials to 
teachers for classroom use. Objects: 
to cultivate good-will, to woo to- 
morrow’s consumers. 

Booklets, charts, posters, maps are 
most often offered, frequently in kit 
or package form, with teacher’s guides 
for using the materials. Films are 
furnished, too, and the trend is to- 
ward providing teacher’s guides with 
these. To an increasing degree, the 
wishes of teachers are being sought 
and their recommendations followed 
in preparation of the aids, the work 
often being done by, or under the 
supervision of, educational authorities. 
There is widespread acceptance of the 
principle that the material must be 
useful, this being more important than 
charm, liveliness, or appearance. 
There are sharp divisions between 
materials for the various age groups. 

At one end of the scale, as an ex- 
ample of educational materials that 
are relatively simple, there is the 
pamphlet “Bag Magic for Home 
Sewing,” published by the National 
Cotton Council of America. Since 
May, 1944, 875,000 copies have been 
distributed to teachers who learned 
about it through the Council’s adver- 
tising in teachers’ publications. The 
booklet tells how to make garments 
and household decorative items from 
feed and flour sacks. (See “National 
Promotions Fan Women’s Zeal for 
Re-usable Bags,” p. 126.) 

At the other end of the scale, a 
typically ambitious project might con- 
sist of a comprehensive textbook for 
the teacher, with a suggested course 
of study; individual booklets for 
pupils; one or more wall charts or 
other visual aids, in color (a pictorial 
map, for example, showing where 
certain products are grown, manufac- 
tured or used) ; and one or more films 
with accompanying. teachers’ guides. 

Associations are in a particularly 
good position to conduct educational 
programs for youngsters. Among those 
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now furnishing educational pieces (or 
having done so in the past) are: 
American Forest Products Industries ; 
American Institute of Baking; Amer- 
ican Meat Institute; American Iron 
& Steel Institute; American Spice 
Trade Association; Association of 
American Railroads; California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange; Canners’ Insti- 
tute; Council on Candy of the 
National Confectioners’ Association ; 
Evaporated Milk Association; Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers; National Dairy Council; 
National Peanut Council, and the 
U. S. Beet Sugar Association. 

Some examples: American Forest 
Industries, Inc., is understandably 
concerned with the problem of con- 
servation. It issues a_ bibliography, 
which is actually an illustrated cata- 
log of available materials, through 
which it is easy for teachers to make 
their selections and order. There are 
five booklets available for classroom 
use; two for teachers, group leaders 
and librarians, and six visual aid 
posters, a chart, and a map. There’s 
also a sound film, “Trees for To- 
morrow.” 

Association of American Railroads 
is currently offering teachers a “Quiz 


on Railroads and Railroading.” Ear- 


lier it compiled a bibliography “Rail- 
way Literature for Young People,” 
a 26-page pamphlet listing books ac- 
cording to grade, periodicals, and 
publishers. 

California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change includes a bibliography in its 
booklet “The Story of California 
Oranges and Lemons.” The pam- 
phlet contains information on the 
history of citrus fruits, methods of 
cultivating and marketing, and their 
uses. 

National Better Life-Better Sight 
Bureau is distributing to elementary 
and secondary school teachers an 80- 
page manual, “Teaching About Light 
and Sight,” which covers subjects 
such as the workings of the eye, the 
nature of good lighting, measurement 

(Continued on page 92) 


AMERICAN IRON & STEEL IN 
distributes widely to teachers and 
ents a six-times-a-year magazine, " 
Facts," and a _ booklet series 
which is this “Steel Serves the F, 
This presentation relates in text and 9) 
tures the history of farming since 
lonian days. Other Institute books ; 
clude a 50-page "Picture Story 
Steel," and a 34-page booklet, " 
Makes the Home." The Institute 
been supplying such educational 
rials to schools for years, and its ¢ 
ings are frequently listed in vari 
directories and publications for teac 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL — CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HART- 
FORD Railroad Co. concentrates o 
schools within the territory it serves 
It supplies films, classroom posters, and 
research units on New England life, it 
resources, people, industries and frans- 
portation facilities. Projects were 
worked out with the aid of well known 
educators. One film, “It’s Fun to Travel 
by Train,” takes two youngsters d 
school age on a train trip during which 
they are given the opportunity of meet 
ing the whole railroad “family,” from 
the engineer on down. Another film , 
titled "Our Friend—The Freight Train. 
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SMITH BROTHERS' HEALTH PROJECT 
is angled to encourage habits of health 
and good grooming. A booklet called 
"A Digest of What Medical Science 
Knows Today about the Common Cold 
and the Cough Due to a Cold” is ac- 
companied by three wall posters, one 
of which is shown here. This one illus- 
trates strange, early superstitutions re- 
garding colds. Others show precau- 
tions to take against the spread of 
colds, and how to overcome them. For 
the teacher, there are suggestions for 
using the material in various activities: 
such as composition, hygiene, spelling. 


STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS _ 
ABOUT COLDS AND COUGHS — 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
, AN AMBER NECKLACE WAS SAID ~ 


TO PRESERVE THE WEARER. 
FROM SORE THROAT | - 


IN CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


IN THE 17% CENTURY TO CORE 
HOARSENESS OR “FROG IN THE THROAT” 
THE HEAD OF A LIVE FROG WAS PUT IN 
THE CHILD'S MOUTH FOR A FEW MOMENTS. 
PEOPLE BELIEVED THAT THE DISEASE PASSED 
INTO THE ANIMAL. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL'S cata- 
og of “Education Materials” lists and 
describes dozens of teaching aids for the 
lower intermediate and high school 
grades, (and also for home economics 
and science classes, community nutrition 
programs, and other adult uses). A 
foreword explains that teachers and 
other educational leaders helped to pre- 
pare the items offered. Most of them 


teatment is broad. There are booklets, 
vival aids such as cardboard models 
of foods, growth records charts, and a 


j touch upon milk and milk products, but 
mS 


fod poster, stressing dental health. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
grades its materials for younger child- 
ren in three levels: first to third, fourth 
to sixth, and seventh to ninth grades. 
A picture book called "The Clothes | 
Wear" has illustrations to be filled in 
with color crayons. For high school 
students, there is a "Short Course in 
Rayon,” in five sections, each with its 
own Teacher's Lesson Outline and a set 
of reference leaflets. Three of the sec- 
tions have students’ quizzes, and one has 
a large wall chart of instructions for 
ironing rayon fabrics. Another booklet, 
in "comic" style, tells the story of rayon. 


Free Teaching Materials 


in the field of 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
manufacturers of dyes and tints, adver- 
tises its educational materials regularly 
in teacher publications. Booklets were 
especially developed for school use. 
"Decorating with Color" contains sug- 
gestions and directions for home deco- 
ration. "Dressmaking with Color" covers 
such subjects as "Choose Your Colors” 
(according to complexion), and "Wear 
the Colors You Choose" (changing 
them through dyeing). Another book- 
let, “How to Make Costumes for School 
Play and Pageants” is priced at $1, but 
it is offered free to school teachers. 
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AMONG 
TEACHERS’ 
MAGAZINES 


WITH 
All macazines 


In a recent survey to determine magazine 
reader interest, teachers cast more votes 
for State Teachers Magazines than for 
any other magazine except Life and 
Readers’ Digest. 

Advertising in State Teachers Maga- 
zines is the most direct, most economical 
way to penetrate this two billion dollar 
market of 710,000 teachers and 25 mil- 
lion students. 

For details on this simple way to get 
nationalcoverage with /ocal appeal, write : 
State Teachers Magazines, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 


MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 


An association of 42 state teachers magazines 
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REPLY-O LETTER 


FOR OQUFSTIONNAIRES, 
MARKET SURVEYS! 


We offer you proof that Reply- 
O-Letters are 50°/, more produc- 
tive than ordinary sales letters. 
Yes, proof by actual records kept 
by our customers, national adver- 
tisers you know well and whose 
judgement you respect. 


What Are 
Your Needs? 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


of light, incandescent and fluorescent 
lamps, etc. The handbook was pre- 
pared by the National Education As- 
sociation and is sold to teachers at 
30 cents a copy, with discounts for 
quantity orders. 

Other association offerings: Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking’s “Wheel of 
Good Eating,” a wall poster in color, 
available also in student notebook 
size... . American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation’s “Manual of Spices,” illus- 
trated booklet, and a 22-page “Spice 
Memorandum,” an “abbreviated en- 
cyclopedia” on spices. . . . Canners’ 
Institute’s booklets on homemaking, 
the history of inventions and improve- 
ment in methods of transportation 
and food preservation, with posters 
and suggestions for teachers’ use of 
materials. .. . National Confectioners’ 
Association’s three wall charts and a 
student folder, “Candy and Other 
Energy Foods”... and U. S. Sugar 
Beet Association’s 20-piece kit on the 
sugar beet industry, with wall chart, 
leaflets, photographs, and a 36-page 
teaching manual. 

For pieces sponsored by American 
Iron and Steel Institute and National 
Dairv Council. see illustrations and 
captions pages 90, 91. 


Food Field Sponsors Booklets 


A number of individual companies 
in the food field sponsor good teach- 
ing materials. Ralston Purina has a 
Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, con- 
taining an §8-page pamphlet with 
illustrations in color, a wall chart 
in color, classroom projects, and a 
one-act play. Pillsbury offers an 80- 
page children’s book, “The Talking 
Millstones,” distributed to grade 
school teachers. Maltex furnishes 
large height-weight charts. United 
Fruit (Co. provides material on 
bananas for teaching health and nutri- 
tion to grade school youngsters. 

The textile industry has been 
particularly alert to opportunities for 
unselfish cultivation of interest among 
young people. Plans are offered for 
almost all age levels, with emphasis 
on home economics and sewing 
courses. Du Pont’s teaching aids are 
widely used, a_ typical offering 
(through a teacher’s journal) being 
an illustrated Teachers’ handbook; a 
mounted, varnished wall chart with 
actual yarn samples attached; book- 
lets for students (free in limited 
quantities) called “Facts about Fab- 
rics” and “Rayon Today.” Included 
in the program are two sound films. 
The material was prepared for high 
schools, but has been widely used also 
by pre-high-school classes. 

For American Viscose materials, 


see illustrations and captions, page 
91. 


Educational materials to encourage 
habits of health and good grooming 
are also available to teachers who 
want them. There is, for example, the 
Smith Brothers’ Health Project. It 
consists of a booklet called a “Digest 
of What Medical Science Knows To. 
day About the Common Cold and the 
Cough Due to Cold.” Accompanying 
it is an illustrated letterhead for the 
use of students. (See illustration and 
caption, page 91.) 

Procter & Gamble have long 
worked with teachers in various ways, 
A current project, The Ivory In- 
spection Patrol, consists of a wall 
chart, with space for records of 30 
pupils, and stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of soap, to indicate 
progress in habits of cleanliness. Indi- 
vidual inspection patrol sheets are 
furnished for the participation of 
parents. 


Grooming Hints 


An interesting activity along this 
line was worked out by the Non-Spi 
Co., in association with the Institute 
of Research. Described as a “Good 
Grooming Course,” it consists of a 
booklet, “The Essentials of Good 
Grooming,” an accompanying chart 
showing the structure of the skin and 
giving information on perspiration; a 
smaller booklet, in color, “An I.Q. on 
Deodorants.” The first two are for 
teachers only, but copies of the small 
booklet are given free to pupils tak- 
ing the “course.” There is no adver- 
tising in any of this material, except 
in the mention of the company’s name 
as sponsor. 

For a number of years the Pepso- 
dent Co. conducted an aggressive edu- 
cational campaign through the schools, 
but it was discontinued early this 
year. Before that time, well over 
1,250,000 copies of a Teacher's 
Manual and a Tooth Brushing Chart 
had been requested by, and furnished 
to, teachers. 

Rit Products Corp., manufacturers 
of dyes and tints, offers several book- 
lets to teachers, through advertise- 
ments in their journals. They were 
specially developed for their use, with 
information that may be passed on to 
pupils; quizzes; and instructions on 
applications of the product. See illus- 
tration, page 91. 

Members of the communications 
and transportation world are under- 
standably interested in winning the 
good-will of youth, and many have 
taken advantage of the relation be- 
tween their products—or services— 
and such subjects as history, ge0g 
raphy, and the social studies. In addi- 
tion to programs conducted by the 
Association of American Railroads, 
many individual railroads furnish 
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Converging 
Fire... 


Each of the 24 specialized services* in Young 
& Rubicam makes use of a different weapon in 
the arsenal of advertising. 


But every weapon is aimed at a single target: 
profitable sales for Young & Rubicam clients. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING * New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


*Accounting, Art, Contact, Copy, Executive, Experimental Kitchen, Export, Legal, Library, Mechanical 
Production, Media, Merchandising, Motion Picture, Outdoor, Packaging, Plans Board, Publicity. Public 
Relations, Radio Commercials, Radio Entertainment, Radio Time Buying, Research, Television, Traffic. 
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COSMETICS, 
DRUGS, FOODS, 
MANY =: 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 
That’s as wide and broad as 


the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a yeas by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 
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| films, booklets, posters, and other 
| teaching aids. 


As an example, there is the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., which furnishes to schools 
in its territory (New England) films, 
classroom posters, and research units 
on New England life, its resources, 
people, industries and transportation 
facilities. The projects were worked 
out with aid of well known educators. 
All the material is free. See illustra- 
tion and captions pages 90, 91. 

Among the air lines, United's 
School and College Service has been 
distributing teaching kits since 1940. 
One developed for upper grades and 
high schools contains, among other 
things: a teacher’s handbook of facts, 
pictures and teaching suggestions; 
large prints of historic planes and 
other aviation views; smaller pictures 
of planes and skyviews. Since 1943 
the company has also produced kits 
for the primary and _ intermediate 
grades. U. A. L. also distributes unit 
pieces, not in the kits, such as a book- 
let, “How Representative Grade 
Teachers Are Teaching Aviation,” 
and a Directory of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Materials, listing educational 
materials that manufacturers of 
planes and other airlines (besides 
U.A.L.) supply to teachers on re- 
quest. The company also distributes 
several slide-films and nine recordings 
on the various phases of air trans- 
portation. 


Bus Line Makes Bid 


Greyhound Lines, too, make a bid 
for the attention of children. At the 
beginning of the last school year, in 
renewing the offer, in teachers’ publi- 
cations, of a colorful wall display, 
“Highway Transportation on Par- 
ade” (for 10 cents), the bus company 
headlined the advertisement, “20,000 
TEACHERS Have Received This 
Large, Full-Color Wall Display.” 
The poster, which is eight feet long, 
can be extended along the wall or 
cut into shorter pieces. It shows early 
methods of transportation, from chari- 
ots, coaches and covered wagons to 
present-day methods. With it, the 
teacher receives four illustrated les- 
son topics tying in with the poster. 

In a related field—that of oil— 
Esso Marketers is a good example of 
a company which has found ways of 
bringing out attractive materials 
which both teachers and pupils like. 
Though not restricted to school use, 
Esso’s War Maps are helpful tools 
in teaching modern geography. The 
second of the series shows “The 
World Island” of Europe and Asia 
treated as a unit, instead of in the con- 
ventional continental manner. Besides 
being a good specimen of the graphic 


arts, this map has excellent descriptiye 
text. 

Another teaching aid, “From Qjj 
Well to You,” is a striking red, blue 
and white folder which opens to 4 
broadside with a Petroleum Flow 
Chart, tracing the product from the 
well to its various applications with 
a minimum of words. This piece jg 
suitable for the upper high school 
grades, as well as for colleges. 

To put into a nutshell a summary 
of observations based upon study of 
the materials of several dozen spon- 
sors, as background for this article, js 
difficult. But there are certain findings 
which stand out: 


Should Have Real Value 
The material offered should be of 


real educational value (not merely 
pretty or interesting). 

Ideally, it should contain no adver- 
tising other than the name of the 
company or organization as sponsor. 
If, however, an association is promot- 
ing a group of foods or products 
(such as ice cream or citrus fruits), 
these foods must be referred to—but 
not names of individual producers or 
companies. 

The material should be prepared in 
accordance with modern educational 
principles, preferably by, or with the 
aid of, recognized educational spe- 
cialists. 

The material should be related to, 
or influenced by, the nature of the 
product, and whenever possible it 
should capitalize on the natural color 
of the product (or service). 

It should be adequately described, 
and offered in such a way as to make 
it easy for the teacher to select and 
order. Full information on ages and 
grades for which it is suitable should 
be given. 

The material should be easy to use. 
Lesson plans, suggested activities and 
assignments, and teacher’s guides are 
all used for this purpose. Sometimes 
it is well worth while to provide 
teachers with a comprehensive refer- 
ence book or handbook, giving general 
information on the particular field 
covered. 

Wall charts and other visual aids 
should be colorful and striking, never 
dull. Teachers are highly receptive to 
these now, because of the growing 
recognition of the value of visual edu- 
cation. 

Generally speaking, material should 
be free or very low in price. It 18 
a good plan, though, to require pay- 
ment for items ordered in larger than 
normal class-size quantities. A coupon, 
to be filled out by the teacher, giving 
name of subject, grade and size 0 
class, is a deterrent to indiscriminate 
ordering. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In 


At the new price of 25c, the June, July, and August Journals have reached 
the largest audiences of women in publishing history. July net paid circulation 


—over 4,560,000! oe JOURNAL 


**‘BETTER 
THAN 
AVERAGE”’ 


108,500 Prosperous Readers 


Pantagraph Land is not just a 
city-zone population area .. . it 
comprises 108,500 well-to-do 
readers in an exceptionally 
wealthy market . . . 40,793,000 
gross farm dollars* . . . $43,586,- 
000 in retail sales* . . . net effec- 
tive buying power $3,887 per fam- 
ily* ($274 higher than the U.S. 
average) ... McLean County, one 
of the top 620 counties that con- 
tain 80% of your sales potential, 
is in the center of Pantagraph 
Land. 


The Daily Pantagraph has exclu- 
sive exceptional coverage in this 
much better-than-average market 
comprised of McLean County and 
adjacent portions of eight equally 
rich, prosperous counties. Here 
are the ABC coverage figures: 
Bloomington city zone, 93%; 
McLean County, 86%; entire 
market 73%. 


* Copr. 1946, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not li- 
censed. 


FOR 100 YEARS 


THE PANTAGRATH 


ILLINOIS 


Shop Talk 


By the time you read this | will have attended the forma! 
reopening of the General Electric Lighting Institute at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. For many months a crew of architects, designers and artists, engi- 
neers, technicians and workmen have been rebuilding and modernizing this 
Lighting Headquarters of the World and equipping it with just about every 
known device to aid in the lighting training courses which will be resumed 
there immediately. We're planning a picture-tour of the Institute for the 
October | issue. 


The Man on the Cover: He’s William M. Allen, president 
(formally appointed September 5, after having served as president 
since August, 1945) of Boeing Airplane and Aircraft Companies, a 
lawyer turned company helmsman. For 20 years Mr. Allen, as a 
member of the Seattle law firm of Holman, Sprague and Allen, has 
acted as Boeing’s general counsel. Born in Lo Lo, Montana, 45 
years ago, Allen was graduated from the University of Montana in 


1922, and from Harvard Law School in 1925. 


Less than a month after V-J Day, when Allen came to his desk at 
Boeing, military contracts for aircraft were cut off completely and 
manufacturing activities slowed down to a crawl. Immediately, 
under his direction, the company swung into aggressive promotion of 
the 377 Stratocruiser. Sales have been made to six major airlines to 
date, giving the firm an immediate backlog of more than $75,000,000. 
(Latest contracts: Seven Stratocruisers for United Air Lines, Inc., 
and six for British Overseas Airways Corp.) 


In August President Allen announced plans for a new double-deck 
four-engine, all-cargo “Stratofreighter,” said to be the largest and 
fastest commercial air freighter in the world. Cost of operation per 
ton mile: 3.9 cents. Boeing believes it will make possible great ex- 
pansion in the air cargo field. It will have a volume nearly twice that 
of an average railroad box car, will carry a maximum pay load of 
41,000 pounds at cruising speeds ranging between 300 and 350 miles 
per hour. Most novel of its features are four cargo compartments 
with doors arranged so that four trucks can load simultaneously. 
Modern refrigeration and heating systems provide special tempera- 
tures for each of the four compartments when needed. 


The article in this issue (see page 37) reports on the planning 
and the strategy behind the Boeing consumer advertising campaign 
started in wartime when the company was producing the famed 
B-17’s and B-29’s. It’s a distinguished example of long-range adver- 
tising thinking. 


Feeding the Family: SM has commissioned A. S. Bennett Associates 
to do a new survey on women's meal-planning and food buying habits. It 
will cover such subjects as how far in advance housewives plan meals, how 
often they shop for food, the effect of scarcities on brand preferences, 
and what types of food advertising women prefer. There will be some 
comparison data available from a somewhat similar survey conducted 
before the war. Findings will be summarized in SM, and will probably 
be ready in time to make one of the November issues. 


The Salesman's Pay Check: Some time ago I listed in “Shop 
Talk,” 12 of the most common faults in salesmen’s compensation 
plans, under the title ““The Roots of Compensation Evils.” 1 was 
quoting from notes taken at a post-graduate course in sales manage 
ment given to a group of 35 sales executives by Burton Bigelow. 


So many commented upon the content of that paragraph, and so 
many sales executive groups seized upon it as subject matter for 
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meeting discussion, that 1 draw again upon my notes to give you 
the positive side of the same question: “Twelve ‘Musts’ of a Good 
Pay Plan,” again as summarized by Mr. Bigelow out of years of study 
of compensation plans in operation: 


TweELve “Musts” or A Goop Pay PLAN 


1. It must enable the salesman to earn a fair market price for his 
services. Such a plan holds good men and attracts others of like caliber. 


2. It must guarantee the salesman a basic security wage, while 
leaving him something to wish and work for. 


3. It must be fair both to the salesman and the company, under 
widely differing sets of conditions. 


4. It must be stable, and the potential earnings reasonably pre- 
dictable. 


5. It must provide means for prompt reporting of results. Men 
not only want the score to be kept; they wish it to be reported 
promptly and regularly. 


6. It must provide means for payments to be made promptly. 
7. It must get the selling job done at a reasonable unit cost. 


8. It must supply incentives which enable management to get 
prompt, complete and effective effort applied by the sales force to 
agreed-upon objectives. 


9. It must be flexible enough so that management, from time to 
time, can change the emphasis on objectives, without destroying the 
basic fairness and effectiveness of the plan. 


10. It must discourage unsound selling practices, and encourage 
sound, ethical procedures. 


11. It must operate at reasonable office cost. 


12. It must give the salesman a chance to advance both in earnings 
and in responsibility as his performance justifies such advancement. 


There is a hefty set of criteria against which to measure your own 


present plan... or to guide you in the job of framing a new and 
better one. 


What's New in Management? Something big has been hap- 
pening in general management circles. It is a distinct trend toward 
decentralization, both in manufacturing and marketing. There are 
sound reasons behind it. In a group of three articles, the first of 
which will appear in the Oct. 1 issue of SM, John Allen Murphy 
analyzes this trend, comments upon some specific case histeries which 
illustrate it, and interprets specifically what the altered method of 
operation means in terms of sales and advertising strategy. Murphy, 
no stranger to SALES MANAGEMENT readers, is nationally known 
as a research analyst who has specialized in the general manageinent 
structure of business. This assignment was therefore a “natural” for 
him. You’ll find his report informative reading. 


Your Meeting Calendar: First Annual Southern Sales Confer- 
ence, New Orleans (Hosts: Sales Executives Council of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce), Oct. 2 and 3... Third Annual Conference of 
Ohio Sales Managers, Columbus, Oct. I! . . . Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Oct. 14 and 15... American Marketing Association, Detroit, 
Oct. 24 and 25 . . . American Marketing Association, West Coast, San 
Francisco, Nov. 25, 26 and 27... West Coast Regional Conference, San 
Francisco (Hosts: San Francisco Sales Managers Association), Oct. 31 
end Nov. |. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Sometimes a minnow 


looks like a 


..- WHALE! 


/ them in Chicago, fell them in 


Exaggerated perspective creates optical illu. 
sions in many fields. In newspaper advertis- 
ing, for instance, a newspaper with a whale 
of a circulation may open only a minnow-size 
market to you. 


For the number of readers who merely see 
your advertisement is not the complete story. 
Sales response comes chiefly from readers 
near your retail outlets—-readers who see 
your ad and can act upon it conveniently. 


The effectiveness of The Chicago TIMES 
rests on a sound basis. The TIMES goes 
home each evening to approximately a half- 


million representative Chicago 


families. 96 per cent of these fam- 
ilies are concentrated in Chicago 
and suburbs, close to your retail 
outlets. The TIMES will take your 
sales message to them at one of the 
nation’s lowest evening newspaper 
rates per thousand readers. 


‘THE TIMES 


CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 
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Promotion 


The Ladies Are Thinking 


Woman’s Home Companion cham- 
pions its readers with a new promo- 
tion piece, “Women on the Alert.” 
Kernel of the brochure is the premise 
that women today are taking a keener 
interest in national and international 
problems. Reprinted are articles on 
the implications to civilization of the 
Atomic Bomb, a feature by Mary 
Jane Ward on mental illness, a third 
article on women and alcohol, “Are 
Women Drinking Too Much?” The 
latter is a reproduction of a full-page 
advertisement which Companion is 
running in metropolitan newspapers. 
For a copy of the provocative piece, 
write the magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 17. 


Philadelphia—How It Grew 


The Philadelphia Record (Phila- 
delphia 1) has prepared the story of 
its growth as a financial news and ad- 
vertising medium, in a 16-page book- 
let. “You Asked For It,” tells how 
the Record blueprinted its post-war 
financial section to the requirements 
of Philly businessmen under the 
leadership of J. A. Livingston. 


inre: The Smallest State 
The Providence (R.I.) Journal- 


Bulletin is offering an invaluable 
“Rhode Island Market Map” which 
includes county market data. Included 
also are figures, highlighting’ Rhode 
Island and Providence County, culled 
from SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey 
of Buying Power. The figures of 
Providence County are especially in- 
teresting. The County ranks, for in- 
stance, second among the 67 counties 
of the six N. E. states in general mer- 
chandise sales. 


.. + And One from Detroit 


The Detroit News is mailing copies 
of an important revision of Detroit 
1946 market facts. These are eight 
pages of data to be added to your 
copy of the 1946 Detroit Market 
Data. (If you don’t have it the news- 
paper can supply.) Six of the pages 
are devoted to a breakdown of the 
latest ABC net-paid circulation fig- 
ures of the three Detroit newspapers, 


just made available. 


Wilmer's Wonderful 

Newsweek is mailing a promotion 
piece, “Wilmer, I think you’re Won- 
derful! Wilmer of the piece is the 
alleged Newsweek office boy, whose 
suggestion it was to present the maga- 
zine’s recent National Mail Survey 
on its readers (education, home and 
tadio ownership, etc.) without’ frills 
and furbelows. 
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Will You Invest 
12c Per Line 
To Tell A Market 
of More Than 
200,000 People 
Your Story? 


That is the Troy market. ABC City Zone 
population alone in excess of 120,000. 
A complete advertising job can be done 
through ONE medium, The Record News- 
papers, Troy’s only dailies. 


An up - to - the - minute 
market folder now 
available. Arequest 
on your letterhead will 
bring one to you with- 
out delay. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


* THE TROY RECORD 
* THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY,N. Y. 


A.B. C. TOTAL NET PAID: 41,367 


Mailings Pull 45% from 
Designers & Engineers 


Bakelite strikes pay dirt with brochures introducing tech- 


nical men to wartime advances in synthetic materials. 


A series of three mailings prepared 
by Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, for 
Bakelite Corp., has already pulled a 
45% return and replies are still pour- 
ing in. 

Here’s how it happened: 

After V-J Day, Bakelite officials 
started to think about the thousands 
of engineers and product designers 
who had been away from their jobs. 
During the war years when scientific 
development was at a high pitch, 
these men were out of touch with 
their fields. On returning, many to 
increased responsibility, they would be 
handicapped by a lack of information 
about new or improved materials and 
techniques which had a vital bearing 
on their work. 

Bakelite saw in this situation an 


opportunity to help these men and, 
during a time of acute shortages, win 
their good-will and renew their 
awareness of the Bakelite line. 

As “Bakelite” and “Vinylite” 
plastics were leaders in the radio and 
appliance field, and as that field had 
suffered major dislocations during the 
war, Bakelite Corp. decided to center 
its efforts there with a direct mail 
campaign. It compiled a list of 4,500 
development engineers and product 
designers who were working with 
radio and electric appliance manufac- 
turers. Then it called on Dickie- 
Raymond to work out the series. 

Three mailings were decided on, 
similar in pattern. Each has as its 
body a four-page, letterhead-size fold- 
er, printed in two colors, discussing 
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wo | ina S$ertes of Wartime Developments in Plastic: 


NEW BABIES: Bakelite gives its plastic pro- 
geny a send-off with three potent mailings. 
Though present supplies are tight, the series 
ripens interest for coming days of plenty. 


several “Bakelite” and “Vinylite” 
materials introduced or perfected 
during the war. 

In the first mailing, the materials 
illustrated are in battle dress—as in- 
sulation for high-frequency radio ap- 
paratus in the steaming jungle, as 
aircraft crystals, gun-grips. The sec- 
ond and third mailings reconvert the 
plastics into a variety of radio cabi- 
nets, plywood housings, tough lacquer 
finishes, radio dials, and insulation for 
appliance cords. Potential uses are 
usually intimated, with emphasis on 
the materials’ qualities rather than 
on their final form. 

Friendly and informal in tone, 
these mailings were planned to get 
their man. They adopt the product 
designer’s point-of-view and tell him 
just enough to arouse his interest. A 
letter from Allan Brown, Bakelite’s 
vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations, introduces each mailing and 
tells the designer, if he is interested, 
to return the reply card for a booklet 
describing the materials in detail. 

Of the 4,500 men reached, 570 re- 
turned the card after the first mail- 
ing; 812 more came across after the 
second mailing. The third piece, 
which went out July 18, brought in 
645 additional replies by August 31: 
a total response of 2,026, with the 
end nowhere in sight. 

Originally planned as a public re- 
lations gesture through which Bake- 
lite could greet an important group, 
the mailings also enabled the company 
to place its most direct selling tool, 
a catalog, in the hands of over 2,000 
product designers and engineers. It 
looks as if Bakelite and Dickie-Ray- 
mond hit the jack-pot with this 
double-barreled promotion. 
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a A Midwestern farmer was asked which farm paper he liked 
0- : best. | 
gs. # 
. “I take three farm papers,” he said. “One I subscribed to be- 
: cause I got an auto jack as a premium. Another I took because it 
: 4 was tied in with a rose bush offer. 
” : “The third paper is The Weekly Kansas City Star. It offers no # 
p- i auto jacks or rose bushes; makes no cut rates. I paid the full H 
as = . . ‘ i 
i, : published price, cash on the barrel head, and all I get is the paper. i 
= 3 It's the only farm paper I really pay for. i 
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or “What does The Weekly Star offer in place of auto jacks and : 
x rose bushes? Well, it gives me the kind of reading I need in run- : 
- z ning my farm. It's faster than the farm magazines. If there’s a new : 
ne, : OPA ruling, a new subsidy, a new price ceiling or anything like 
ye OU that, I get it with full particulars first in The Weekly Star. 
im é 
fe : “Then, too, latest improvements in farm operation come to me 
- first in The Weekly Star. Only recer.iy I learned how to put a 
4. hard surface on my barn lot by applying cheap sodium chloride. 
let A scoop for The Weekly Star. Every week it’s the same way. 
. z Something new—always first.” 
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Problems of Technique Beset 


In-Store Radio Advertising 


National Marketcasting Co., Los Angeles, is surviving in 


a field in which many competitors have taken the count. 


But the road ahead is rocky. Biggest unanswered question: 


"What type of commercial is right for the medium?" 


Here is the housewife, in the food 
market. For weeks, you have been 
briefing her on your XL brand. Now, 
through store radio, you have one last 
word ... what are you going to say? 

Store radio hasn’t gone very far. 
As an advertising medium it is still 
in diapers, but we already know that 
its message must be specially framed. 

The standard radio commercial 
runs 30 seconds, and must mention 
the product six times. That is too 
long, and too blatant, for store radio. 
Store radio programs—so far—are 
mostly music that doesn’t demand at- 
tention. It is background, agreeable 
like warmth and light. Switch in a 
radio comedian, and the customers 
would probably like him, but they 
would quit shopping. Store radio 
commercials must be short, not 
punchy—just a reminder that your 
XL brand is here, ready to be ex- 
amined, and bought. 


110 


Store radio began to be heard in 
1945. Radio men, coin-operated 
machine people, and others, were en- 
thusiastic about it. Point-of-sale ad- 
vertising in the retail store always 
has been effective, but through the 
years only one medium has been de- 
veloped—the store display unit. A 
year ago store radio appeared to be 
an idea that could be put into use 
easily. 

In Los Angeles during 1945 there 
were a half-dozen store radio projects 
afoot, some actually operating. To- 
day, all but one has vanished, or has 
been postponed, because, according to 
Mike Stuart, general manager of 
National Marketcasting Co., store 
radio turned out to be a very tough 
proposition. Prospects are still good, 
but it will take time and money to 
develop a service that national ad- 
vertisers will buy. 

Mike Stuart cites his own experi- 


| NATIONAL MARKE TCASTING CO. 


MUSIC AT THE MARKET: The busy man at the left provides the right 
music and, more important—the commercial that will inspire impulse buy- 
ing. Counter displays of advertiser's items (below) help to clinch the sale. 
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ence with this new merchandising 
idea. Store radio has economical rates. 
Present schedules give one daily com- 
mercial over this Los Angeles system 
for one dollar a month. Three dol- 
lars’ worth of this advertising has 
been known to increase the XL sales 
several hundred percent. But when 
Mike Stuart canvasses the XL 
people, or their agency, and admits 
that his system now has only 50 Los 
Angeles food markets out of some 
3,000, he is told the thing is too 
small, too local, too embryonic, to 
take its place in national advertising 
plans. 

“Grow up,” the advertiser and his 
agency which spend a million dollars 
yearly in various media advise, “and 
then come around again, and we W rill 
consider.” So, Mike Stuart has the 
job of helping his enterprise grow up. 

The marketcasting system has 
contracts with several hundred Los 
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How much does it COST 
to cut your Advertising? 


The cost of advertising never should worry you 
as much as the cost of not advertising. You 
can figure the one in actual dollars and cents, 
but you can’t even estimate the other. 


UPPOSE YOU CANCEL your advertising in Unless you are offering your business for sale, 


ABP’s 


a publication with a circulation of 25,- 
000. You save a few dollars but you cancel 
25,000 contacts per month through this one 
paper alone. Stretch this to two months and 
you multiply it by two. Stretch it to three 
months and you multiply it by three. 
Cancelling your advertising is like giving up 
a “right of way” built for you. A prominent 
store on a prominent corner, hardly would 
move out for three months to save the rent 
because their stock was depleted. 


By the same token, what can you possibly 
gain by canceling your advertising? We know 
of one manufacturer who saved $35,000... 
but then Jost $6,500,000 in business in the 
next three years. You have an investment in 
the readers of the publications in which your 
ads have been appearing. Is it good business 
to let thousands of readers forget you? Is it 
good business literally to wipe out the invest- 
ment you have built up in these readers over 
the years? 


BUSINESS 
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is TO 


your advertising must be continuous. Its 
power depends upon repetition as much as 
it does on reputation. It competes for the 
attention of a very busy, and every tempo- 
rary parade of buyers. The turn-over, in this 
fast moving procession, is great, the influx of 
newcomers considerable. And their memories 
are short. 


If you’d like to see a couple of examples of 
what happens when you cut out advertising, 
or if you’d like copies of this ad to send to 
others in your office, drop a note to ABP 
headquarters. We’ll be glad to cooperate. 


Gy te ASSOCIATED 
wy BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their 
usefulness to their subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return 


on their investment. 


BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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When a progressive newspaper is lo- 
cated in a progressive community, things 
happen! A small city daily that con- 
sistently wins awards for general excel- 
lence and leadership in its editorial col- 
umns is more than likely equally as suc- 
cessful in its advertising columns. The 
Press-Chronicle, located in Tennessee’s 
fifth largest market, has achieved out- 
standing results in editorial and adver- 
tising campaigns alike. It has done it 
consistently, year after year, day in and 
day out—another reason why so many 
national advertisers use Johnson City as 
a proving ground in campaigns of all 
types. 

ABC City & Ret. Tr. Zone—137,255. 
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Angeles food markets, many being 
chain units. 

Even on the present basis, there js 
somebody keenly interested in store 
radio—the local distributor of XL 
brand. Nationally, a 500% increase 
in sales in 50 stores in one city js 
nothing to get excited about. Region- 
ally, that’s important to the dis. 
tributor, and the store radio time 
salesman has succeeded in interesting 
several national advertisers, because 
the local distributors saw the value 
of this medium. 

Many little kinks still have to be 
ironed out of store radio. For ex- 
ample, what assurance is there that 
the market owner will keep the pro- 
gram turned on during the day, from 
9 A.M. to 7 P.M.? Various mechan- 
ical methods of linking the radio to 
the store -have been devised, such as 
connecting it to the cash register, or 
the ice box—the last thing the market 
operator does at night is turn off 
the light in the refrigerators. 

Some customers may not like 
music, or may object to the tone, or 
mechanical trouble may impair the 
quality of reception. So the store 
owner must find some way to control 
the program. The answer lies, in 
helping the store owner to discover 
that store radio really increases his 
sales—and in educating the people 
to hear music while shopping, just as 
they listen at home. 

Proving that radio does increase 
sales is rather a complex business. It 
involves a store inventory and the 
cooperation of a busy owner, and it 
has not yet been done on an im- 
pressive scale. But test cases have 
shown that in one store where one 
case of XL was sold monthly, radio 
commercials increased that to 6 cases. 

When the system grows up there 
may be store radio “specials.” On a 
certain three days in 500 markets, 
independent of other advertising, the 
XL brand might be offered in a con- 
sumer deal, or even promoted by 
store radio with no inducement to 
buy other than the bare reminder. 
Mike Stuart is confident that such 
specials would pull—and_ naturally 
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American Builder’s 


80,000 subscribers will 
construct 75% of 


America’s homes this year! 


60,000 


DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY 
1945 1946 1946 
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Here are the active contractor groups 
who will construct more than 75% of 
America’s homes, and the dealer and dis- 
tributor subscribers who will handle 
more than 85% of all building material 
under the Wyatt Plan or any other Plan. 


IRCULATION of American Builder has now 
reached a 15-year high of 80,304. This is an in- 
crease of 33-1/3% since the lifting of wartime restric- 
tions. It is the greatest coverage of active construction 
men and distributors to be had in the entire construc- 


tion industry. 


Contractors and builders make up 47.54% of this 
tirculation; special trade contractors, 10.69% ; retail 
lumber dealers, 18.43%; architects, engineers and 
others, 23.34%. Included are prominent real estate 
operators, developers and financial 


interests who generate worth-while 


building projects. 
Here is buying power interested 


in what you have to sell. It matches 


AMERICAN 


2,627 out of the country’s 3,071 counties. Truly 
thorough coverage. 


We'll be glad to discuss ways in which you can 
make your advertising to these Building Professionals 
an important part of your sales and sales promo- 
tion program. 


WHAT ARE LUMBER DEALERS THINKING 
AND DOING TODAY? 
In a recent survey, 1,785 Lumber Dealers lo- 
cated in 1,404 cities and towns told what they 
are doing about today’s home building prob- 
lems. This survey, reporting current plans 
and practices, is yours with our compliments. 


AND ABC) 
BUILDING 
AGE 


your distribution, for American A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Builder subscribers are located in Chicago 3 — 105 West Adams St. *+ New York 7—30 Church St. 
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THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
Gittliig guiduilee 


BE SURE Gy] Dee tt contain cotton Fibre 2 


no market owner would want the 
radio off then. 


IT SAYS [2 ter Mat ato re 


25%e-50%e-75%- 100% 
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@ Watermarks are letterhead paper trade 
marks. To see a watermark distinctly, hold it 
to the light. It should reveal what the paper 
is made from... the finest papers are made 
from cotton fibres. Further, the watermark 
should reveal the exact cotton fibre content 
... the more cotton fibre, the better the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who makes it... 
like Fox River — makers of fine cotton fibre 
papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


418-I S. Appleton Street © Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Advertising men have looked into 


preparation of scripts for store radio. 
They suggest that store radio can be 
used as a display medium at point-of- 
sale. With cooperation in the store, 
there could be a uniformly placed 
special display of the product near 
the cash desk, or in an aisle. 


Store radio undoubtedly is going 


to grow up and the main question is, 
“What shall we say to the shopping 
housewife ?” 


First of all, before the copy is 


written, the advertiser should select 
the person who is to say it. That cer- 
tainly should be a professional radio 
announcer. If he’s a nationally known 
personality, like 
whose store radio commercials are 
now being heard over this Los An- 
geles system, so much the better. The 
women know the announcer, identify 
him with the product, and under- 
stand the message quicker. Many an 
additional package of Johnson’s wax 
is being taken home in the Los An- 


Harlow Wilcox, 


geles area after the housewife has 


heard the reassuring voice saying, 
“Ladies, this is Harlow Wilcox, and 
I don’t want to interfere with your 
shopping plans, but—” 


Improve Commercials 


At the start, commercials generally 
were read over the system by the 
“platter turner” who played the rec- 


ords. A little experience has led to 
better commercials, either spoken by 
a professional announcer, or made by 
a well known announcer on tran- 
scriptions. Records improved, too. It 
was found necessary to have specially 
selected background music played by 


good radio orchestras. 
Now, the advertiser using this store 
radio system can draw upon facilities 


of a big broadcasting chain in prepar- 
ing and transcribing his commercials. 


The actual message needs keying 


to what the listener is doing. A com- 
mercial setup might be like this: It 


is 3:44 P.M. The housewife has 


driven to market to shop, then at- 
tend to several other errands, and be 
home by 5 o’clock to start preparing 
dinner. Economically, she has parked 


at a spot where she can stay for only 
15 minutes. So, she doesn’t want to 


listen to anything, even music, if it 


distracts her attention from her shop- 
ping list. But in back of her mind 
there are quite a few items of mer- 
chandise which she intends to try 


some day, but hasn’t put on her list 
—and she may have forgotten to list 
some article which she buys regularly. 


Thus, store radio copy has to be 


stream-of-consciousness stuff — sug- 


gestive, reminding, impersonal. This 


is no time to claim old acquaintance 
with the lady, and remind her of 
your national radio program, or your 
magazine advertising. The best yoy 
can do for yourself, and your XL 
brand, is to tiptoe into her mental 
presence and tiptoe out, and maybe 
have her act after you have gone, 
There is a familiar lapse between hay- 
ing heard a statement over radio and 
actually realizing what was said. 

If your store radio commercials are 
good, Mike Stuart believes, they will 
lead almost exclusively to impulse. 
buying, of the kind recently surveyed 
by du Pont researchers, for Cello- 
phane. Out of a grand total of 14,995 
grocery items bought by 1,778 con- 
sumers interviewed, 35% were com- 
modities such as vegetables, fruits, 
meats, bread, fish and so on. And 
45% of these items were bought on 
decisions made at the point-of-sale, or 
on impulse. 


Items Made for Store Radio 


These impulse-goods seem to be 
made for promotion by store radio: 
Candies, cookies, crackers, dried 
fruits, vegetables, soups, frozen foods, 
relishes, jams, spreads, mixes. 

Store commercials could be built 
on four questions said to be on the 
housewife’s mind 300 days a year: 

1. What can we have for dinner? 

2. How do you prepare it? 

3. What does it cost? 

4. How will they like it? 

The homemaker reads periodical 
advertising, listens to radio, searches 
cookbooks, gathers recipes, to get her 
daily answer to these questions. The 
right dish may pop up anywhere— 
so why not over store radio? 

Some advertisers may find time an- 
nouncements good. Food market 
shoppers like to be told the time, in 
contrast to music listeners in_ bars, 
who must never be told. 

Recently, the Louis-Conn fight was 
switched into these 50 Los Angeles 
food markets, and quickly drew 
crowds of people who bought gro- 
ceries before leaving. Now when there 
are big news events, they will be sent 
into the markets by arrangement with 
the American Broadcasting Co. 

In coverage, things are going to 
get better. Not only will enough tele- 
phone wires be available, but Stuart 
has plans for using FM—frequency 
modulation. This system of store 
radio was super-imposed on a wired 
music service to bars and restaurants. 
Given an assigned wavelength and 
special speakers tuned only to that 
frequency, the store radio programs 
could be actual radio, with the fine 
quality of frequency modulation and 
the economies effected by eliminating 
wire leases. 
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Mr. Sales Manager! Do you dream of 


. 
a market where the Effective Buying Income per Dream ON. You can 
family ($7,247.00) * doubles the national average? 


build your “castles in the air”— 
That’s Hartford ! 


over Hartford. 
\ 


Mr. Time Buyer! Do you dream of a 
radio station that gives you coverage (5,000 watts), 
programs (Basic CBS) and rate (the same for na- 
tional, regional and local advertisers) ? 


Mr. Account Executive! Do you 
dream of a successful test campaign for a new prod- 
uct, or increased sales for an old one? Use WDRC 
in the Greater Hartford Market! 


| HARTFORD 4 CONNECTICUT | 
WDRC-FM™M 


BASIC CBS — 5,000 WATTS *Write for WDRC’s new 1946 
Represented by Paul H. Raymer Co. Market Study of Connecticut 
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Shall We Place Our Products 
Under Fair Trade Contracts? 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING © Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co.., Inc. 


Perhaps these case histories of fair trade in operation 


will help you to decide. They include reports from the 
sponsors of such national brands as Corning Glass, Tailor- 
town dresses, Sacony fashions, and Beauty-Rest mattresses. 


Already the indications are begin- 
ning to appear on the horizon that a 
buyer’s market is on the way. That’s 
a condition toward which practically 
all of us—manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers—have looked forward 
with longing for many years. When 
it comes, however, it’s going to bring 
with it a number of problems for 
manufacturers. Among those prob- 
lems will be price cutting on trade- 
marked merchandise. 

Since price cutting in some séctions 
of your market is inevitable unless 
you do something about it, now is the 
time to take the necessary steps. But 
before you take them, it would be 
wise to examine the four ways in 
which the price of your product can 
be maintained at the minimum you 
set for it: 


1. You can sell direct to your 
retailers. In this way you can keep 
a close watch on your retailers’ pric- 
ing, and if price cutting breaks out 
you can refuse to sell the price cut- 
ters. This may sound like locking the 
stable door after the theft of the 
horse—and that’s exactly what it is. 
It works if you sell on an exclusive 
basis, but experience has demonstrated 
the weakness of this plan when dis- 
tribution is general. 


2. You can consign your merchan- 
dise to retailers and wholesalers, as 
Westinghouse did with its light bulbs 
many years ago. Since title to the item 
remains with you instead of passing 
to the retailer, you can dictate the 
price at which you will sell it to the 
retailer’s customers. It would be wise, 
though, to examine the legal problems 
carefully before attempting consign- 
ment selling. 


3. You can sell direct to the con- 
sumer. Real Silk Hosiery Mills and 
the Fuller Brush people do this by 
ringing doorbells. Kalamazoo Stove 
& Furnace Co. and many other man- 


$16 


ufacturers do it by soliciting mail- 
order business. The Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co. does it by sell- 
ing its Bostonian Shoes through leased 
departments in department stores and 
men’s specialty stores. 


4. In 45 of the 48 states, you can 
establish legally the minimum prices 
at which your products can be sold. 
This is done by signing Fair Trade 
contracts with one or more retailers 
in each of the states in which you 
wish to establish price protection, and 
by notifying your other retailers that 
you have done so. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to recommend anyone of these four 
methods of price maintenance as the 
best way for you. There are enough 
manufacturers using each of the four 
methods to indicate that in particular 
cases each is probably best. 

It must be evident, however, that 
the first three methods of price con- 
trol involve expenses and special con- 
ditions that are not present when 


Fair Trade contracts are used. Sell- 
direct to retailers is not practical for 
all manufacturers, as many find sell- 
ing through wholesalers to be much 
more efficient. Consignment selling 
has so many drawbacks that it has 
almost disappeared from our modern 
system of distribution. Selling direct 
to the consumer is such a highly- 
specialized business that most manu- 
facturers have preferred to sell 
through more traditional channels 
which would permit them to con- 
centrate their talents on the business 
of manufacturing. 

The Fair Trade method is rela- 
tively new. Under this legislation the 
fact was recognized for the first time 
that the manufacturer’s trade name 
continues to remain his property even 
after the goods to which it is applied 
have changed hands, and that cut 
prices on the product damage both the 
trade-mark and the manufacturer. 
The Miller-Tydings Act was passed 
in 1937, which permitted inter-state 
operation under the state Fair Trade 
Laws. 

Then came the war and merchan- 
dise scarcities, as a result of which 
the type of price cutting which pro- 
duced the Fair Trade Laws almost 
disappeared from the scene. Even s0, 
a number of important manufacturers 
had time to gain considerable experi- 
ence in selling under those laws. 


“J. Ws picking out a town for our test campaign!” 
SALES MANAG EMENT 
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Therefore, it may be wise now, while 
we are still in a seller’s market, to 
look at the case histories of a few 
of those manufacturers. They may 
help you to decide whether you should 
Fair Trade your products when—or 
before—the buyer’s market is upon 
you. 


Corning Glass Works, makers 
of Pyrex decided to Fair Trade their 


products for three reasons: 


1. Fair Trading permitted them to 


They could sell these Pyrex items at 
a loss or they could not sell them at 
all. It is not very difficult to guess 
which course retailers would have 
taken, and what would have hap- 
pened to our sales volume and that 
of our wholesalers in this area if we 
had allowed this price war to con- 
tinue for any length of time. For- 
tunately the Fair Trade Laws had 
just come into effect at this time and 
the situation was cleaned up in very 
short order simply by the signing of 
Fair Trade Contracts. 


Fair Trade policy any definite por- 
tion of the increase in sales that we 
have enjoyed since it was established, 
for there is no way of knowing how 
much the war or changes in our own 
organization and selling plans have 
contributed to this success. I am ab- 
solutely certain, however, that the 
Fair Trade policy has played a pre- 
dominant part.” 


John Dritz & Sons, national no- 
tions distributors, used the Fair 
Trade Law of one state only to solve 


or establish a definite value for their “Tt is impossible to assign to our a specific problem of potential price 
ll- products in the mind of the con- 
ch sumer through national advertising : 
ng and promotion. The housewife 
1as knows, for example, that a Pyrex 9- 
rm inch pie plate is a nationally-adver- 
ect tised, quality product, and she recog- 1 AT If | 
ly- nizes it as a 25c value; not as worth . nADED 
1u- 25c one day, 19c the next, and 23c | } } : 
2 the day after. d av o atio d ports for yea ding D 
els 
yn- 2. Fair Trading assured a fair 1936 | 1937] 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942| 1943 | 194411945 
es5 profit to everyone handling the 70000 
Pyrex line. Since the retailer and the 
la- wholesaler know the profit they’ll 69000 
the make on the line, they advertise and 68000 
me promote it actively without fear of 
me being undersold in the process. 67000 
ren 66000 
ied 3. Fair Trading prevented the 65000 
nut price wars which, Corning knew from 
he experience, result in retailers with- 64000 EVENING _| ys & = 
oe drawing all promotional support. 63000 || | NEWS-SENTINEL w e pea 
sed ne 1 +  ° NEWS-SENTINEL 
ate Nation-Wide Contracts 51000 YS > 
a “When the Fair Trade L Ae “a 
e Fair 1 rade Laws were 60000 os —" 14,816 MORE HOMES 
an- first passed, we took immediate ad- oS EVERY 
ich vantage of the opportunity,” says 99000 ee, . 
r0- B. S. Peirson, Corning’s general sales 58000 < as oe 
ost manager. “Contracts were signed in 57000 " * 
$0, all three Pacific Coast States early in HN Ss 
eT 1937. Our experience on the West 56000 mS 
eri- Coast was so successful that by the 55000 4 ‘oy | 
ws. end of 1939 we extended the policy 1 So 
to a national basis and completed the 54000 ) S 4. 
signing of contracts with retail deal- 53000 MORNING Hi Sema 37289 
ers in all of the 44 states which had 52000 || JOURNAL GAZETTE ° 4 
by then enacted such laws. Ta if The News-Sentinel increased 
“In the meantime we had several 51000 4¢— “A 11336 homes daily 
localized situations which clearly 50000 |/*o \ F a Morning paper increased 
demonstrated the advantages of Fair | 49000 \ oy ENT ey FT| 
Trade to our system of distribution. | wi 
— of these examples was a short 48000 i 
ut vicious price war among three 
large New York City nla The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day 
stores in which the retail price of cer- to 97.87% of all homes in Fort Wayne. 
tain of our items was reduced by more 
than ps off the list price. This a * 
meant that under the wholesale dis- h XX ti | 
count schedule existing at the time, Uf r iP 1S og Sp Il u1e 
a small retail dealer could buy these Gort Wayne's “Good Evening” Newspaper 
items at a lower cost from one of the FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Warring department stores than from 
ng wholesale distributor. 7 REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. »* NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 
a result, the small retailers in 


the New York area had two choices: 
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cutting. In the distribution of the 
Dot Snappers Kit, a new item for 
women who sew, Dritz set up a 
policy of general distribution through 
department stores, specialty stores 
and chain stores. In the New York 
City market it looked as though this 
policy would not work. The Kit re- 
tails at $1, and the Dritz organiza- 
tion knew that if price cutting started 
on a $1 item, all the stores involved 
would stop promoting it and would 
actually hide it under the counter to 
keep from selling it. 


Accordingly Dritz set up Fair 


Trade contracts in New York State 
only under New York’s Feld-Craw- 
ford Act. This effectively controlled 
the New York City situation, so that 
Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s, 
Kress, Woolworth, and other highly- 
competitive stores not only sold the 
Kits steadily but promoted them ac- 
tively and aggressively. 

So far there has been no need to 
use the Fair Trade Acts of other 
states to control price cutting on Dot 
Snappers Kits, but that step will be 
taken should price cutting be threat- 
ened at other points. 


li pays to advertise in 


NASHVILLE 


-a $600.0Q0.000 market 


NASHVILLE 
City Zone Population 


266,505 


One of the nation’s first 50 markets 


le Banner The Nashville Tennessean 


EVENING MORNING “SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT _ 
Represented by The Branham Company 


Wolfson & Greenbaum, makers 
of Tailortown Dresses, sell direct to 
department stores and women’s spe- 
cialty stores. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that they could control ‘the re- 
tail prices of their dresses by cajo lery 
and the threat of withholding mer- 
chandise or refusing to sell. This 
firm, however, feels that the simplest 
and best way to control the prices of 
Tailortown Dresses is to Fair Trade 
in all states that have Fair Trade 
Laws. 

The result is that Tailortown 
Dresses are universally retailed for 
$5. The stores that sell them are so 
confident of their ability to make a 
profit on this line that they promote 
them frequently and aggressively, 
without fear of under-selling by com- 
petitors. In the larger markets it is a 
frequent occurrence to see a numbe: 
of competing stores advertising Tai- 
lortown Dresses in the same news- 
paper on the same day—all at $5 and 
all very happy about it. 


Wanted: Reasonable Profit 


Another dress house that has used 
Fair Trade contracts with great suc- 
cess is §. Augstein & Co., makers of 
Sacony Fashions. 

“You are in business to make 
money,” said this firm in a recent 
message to Sacony retailers. “In order 
for your business to prosper, you must 
make a fair profit on the merchandise 
you sell. Over-charge and the con- 
sumer will find you out—and cut 
you out. Under-sell and you will sell 
yourself out from under—for lack of 
profit. 

“You don’t want to over-charge. 
You don’t want to under-sell. You 
want a reasonable profit. You want 
to give your customers honest value. 
How can you do this when your sell- 
ing prices are all too often dictated 
by local competition? The answer 1s: 


promoting nationally-branded mer- 
chandise sold under Fair Trade 
Agreements! 


“For a number of years Sacony 
has pioneered Fair Trade practices in 
the apparel industry. It has not been 
easy. At first, The Sacony Fair Trade 
Agreement was considered revolu- 
tionary. A few retailers went so far 
as to term it arbitrary and dictatorial. 
But profitable peacetime and wartime 
results have proved the worth of this 
policy for retailers with constructive 
policies. 

“Consumers are assured a fixed 
standard of value—wherever and 
whenever they purchase Sacony fash- 
ions. They are getting a square deal 
and appreciate it. For a specific and 
dramatic example, there were no price 
increases on Sacony fashions during 
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[= are no seasonal “lows” in Florida’s 


purchasing pattern... merchandising 


activities are now at an all-time high... 
and promise to soar even higher. 

Witness the steady increase, month by 
month, in Florida’s retail sales, homesite 
purchases, and purchases of producers’ goods. 


Construction is a year ‘round industry in 


* * 
TAMPA TRIBUNE 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Florida .. . where no builder waits upon the 
weather! Florida . . . where the climate is 
every man’s silent partner! 


Florida’s vast resources of purchasing power 
are open to you now... through the complete 
low-cost coverage of Florida’s three great 
morning dailies...in Florida’s three key sales 
areas and their tremendous trading territories. 


* 
MIAMI HERALD 


; Jacksonville 


National Representatives 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
* 


Nationol Representatives 
* 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


Complete Coverage of Florida's Three Major Markets and Their Trading Territories 


* 
Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 
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@ Among ALL 6 of Buffalo's 
downtown, Main Street de- 
partment stores, 58.8% of the 
1945 advertising lineage ap- 
peared in the Courier-Express. 


Individual figures were: 
Store A 56.3% 
50.0% 
seat 
76.8 
58.8% 
42.4% 


These stores know what makes 
customers buy. You can take 
their word for it...in Buffalo 
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(ow aid Buffalo's Only 


Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Books are news in Dallas and inThe 
Times Herald. Edited by a leading 
Texas literary figure, John William 
Rogers, the pages of intelligent, 
comprehensive Book News are used 
as a reading and buying guide by 
Times Herald readers. The Times 
Herald has more readers in Dallas 
than any other newspaper. 


‘THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


DALLAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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| the war. Women bought these brand- 


ed garments during the war at the 
same price they paid before the war. 

“What about you, the retailer? 
You are getting the same square deal 
—plus profit protection. You are pay- 
ing the same prices for Sacony fash- 
ions. You are getting the same fair 
mark-ups—more than 40% in every 
instance. You are not being injured 
by competitors selling the same items 
at lower prices. You are enjoying 
longer selling seasons. You are hold- 
ing your mark-downs to an absolute 
minimum. You are handling quick- 
moving, easier-selling, nationally ad- 


| vertised branded goods—with quality 
| maintenance, price maintenance and 


value maintenance. 
“In a few words, the Sacony Fair 


| Trade Agreement is working in your 
| best interests—and the best interests 


of your customers.” 

When they introduced the Beauty- 
rest Mattress The Simmons Co., bed- 
ding manufacturers, set out to make 
luxury sleeping equipment widely 
available. To do this, they felt that 
three things were necessary. The mat- 
tress must be identified by a distinc- 
tive name and trade-mark. It must 
be backed by a national advertising 
campaign. It must be sold at an estab- 
lished price. 

“Therefore when the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act was passed,” says Larry A. 
Clavin, sales manager for Simmons, 
“we entered into Fair Trade con- 
tracts in all of the states that per- 
mitted this practice. We were con- 
vinced that our policy of establishing 
the price of an item, assuring the 
dealer a fair return on his investment 
was economically sound because the 
product had consumer acceptance. 

“Since the enactment of the 
Miller-Tydings Act we have placed 
many other products under Fair 
Trade. This policy has met with en- 
thusiastic acceptance by our 7,500 
domestic dealers. Today these dealers 
credit us not only with bringing good 
bedding within the reach of the aver- 
age wage earner but they also give 
us credit for taking the bedding busi- 
ness out of the gutter and making it 
an outstanding factor in the home 
furnishing field. 


“This policy of offering the public 
a fine product at a fair price caused 
furniture and department stores ac. 
tively to promote the sale of better 
bedding. Through this process of 
education the average man _ has 
learned that he not only can afford 
to buy good sleep equipment, but he 
has learned that it pays big dividends 
in health and comfort to his family,” 

How do you go about the estab- 
lishment of Fair Trade contracts on 
your product? It’s very easy. You 
simply enter into a contract with one 
store in each state having a Fair 
Trade law. That contract need be 
no more than an exchange of letters. 
Yours may be along these lines: 


Gentlemen: 

Effective November 1, 1946, our prod- 
uct (specify the brand name, style num- 
bers, etc.) is to be retailed at $0.00. 

We are writing this letter under the 
conditions set forth in the Feld-Crawford 
Act. (Name here the specific Fair Trade 
Law for the state in which the store is 
located.) 

Will you kindly confirm this letter te 
indicate that you understand the condi- 
tions described in the Act and that you 
will comply with them? 


Once these letters have been ex- 
changed, notify all your other ac- 
counts, by card or letter, that your 
product will now be sold at a fixed 
minimum price under the Fair Trade 
Practice Act. That’s all there is to it. 
You don’t have to register your con- 
tracts with any Government agency. 

If your line is at all complicated 
and you want to be sure of protection 
on all points, it will be wise to draw 
up a more specific contract than this, 
of course. Your lawyer will advise 
you on this. 

It is important, however, that once 
you issue your contracts you follow 
them up, as one Fair Trader puts It, 
“in the spirit of militant good faith.” 
You can’t just let them drift. Watch 
retailers’ advertising of your product, 
and take action wherever price cut- 
ting appears. Pay strict attention to 
any complaints that may come in from 
your retailers’ competitors. Generally 
a letter from you will bring the price 
back into line promptly. 


Want More Information About Fair Trade Contracts? 


The American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., has as its purpose the promotion and 
support of Fair Trade Laws. If you are considering the use of 
Fair Trade contracts to protect your price structure, or if this 
article prompts you to investigate further the possible benefits 
which this method of price protection might hold out to you, 
we suggest that you write direct to the Fair Trade Council. 
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National Promotions Fan Women’s 


Zeal for Re-usable Cotton Bags 


Once a premium designed to appeal only to the thrifty 
who counted pennies, the gayly printed cotton sack now 
boasts fashion appeal and design sophistication. The con- 
tainer has thus become a formidable competitive weapon. 


The lowly flour and feed sack 
has come into its own. Hundreds 
of manufacturers, individually and 
through their associations, have 
jumped on the bandwagon and are 
taking advantage of the numerous 
ways in which bags-for-re-use may 
be coverted into a promotion theme. 

A man in California makes his liv- 
ing collecting and laundering bags. 
and reselling them to home sewers. 
McCall Corp. now has in prepara- 
tion 12 cotton bag wardrobes, to go 
on tour next year. A loan wardrobe 
is also one of the features of the 
current joint program of the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Ass'n. and 
the National Cotton Council of 
America, whose advertising on the 
bag-re-use theme involves circulation 
exceeding 140,000,000. 
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The use of cotton bags for dish 
cloths and underwear is not new. 
An entire joke-book could be filled 
with yarns about the brand names 
revealed when the breezes lifted the 
dresses of country kids in years gone 
by. But the transformation of sacks 
into smart outfits and home fittings 
dates to shortly before the war, when 
smart feed manufacturers were put- 
ting their products into attractive 
print and floral design bags with the 
brand names in ‘wash-out’ inks. 
When the war came, with its at- 
tendant shortages, the movement 
gained momentum. Farm women 
grew to demand attractive patterns. 
They let their husbands know that 
to them the container was more use- 
ful than its contents. 

The advertising and promotional 


value of the development has been 
increasingly recognized, reaching its 
peak in the current campaign of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Ass'n, 
including 125 bag companies, and the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
a service organization representing 
the six branches of the raw cotton 
industry. Also participating are re- 
gional distributors and various other 
interested agencies. “The major pur- 
pose of the campaign is to stimulate 
interest in re-using, for home sewing, 
cotton bags serving as containers for 
flour, feed, sugar, salt, meal, and 
seed. The current season’s adver- 
tising will appear in 17 farm mag: 
azines and papers, six business Jour 
nals, and three magazines for teach- 
ers. 

Today’s flour and feed-bags are 
made of attractively styled and dyed 
fabrics, adapted to the season. In sum- 
mer they sport white and pastel back- 
grounds for wide-spaced florals, while 
in winter dark backgrounds with 
small all-over floral patterns appeat- 
The combination of the availability 
of fabrics with plenty of eye appeal 
during a period when textiles were 
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\mbassadors 
of goodwill 


How films can enrich your 
public relations program 


Although you are doing a good public 
rations job now, you can greatly en- 
rich your program by including motion- 
picture and slide films . . . as many 
leading companies have found to their 
profit. 


With motion pictures and slide films 
to tell your story, you have a forceful 
medium for presenting your problems 
and activities to the public . . . dramat- 
cally... appealingly . . . in a way 
that everyone can understand. 


Brilliantly as films have done this in 
the past, they do it better today ... 
because advances made during the past 
few years have resulted in improved 
production technics . . . better projec- 
lors... . more efficient distribution. 


You'll find that commercial film pro- 
ducers were right in the middle of all 
these film-industry advances . . . are 
ready to give you the benefit of their 
Xperience in planning, production, and 
listribution. Call one today. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Promotional 
Films ... another important 


function of photography 
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scarce, and some smart spade work 
on the part of the National Cotton 
Council, pushed the fashion angle 
of the movement to the front. Since 
May 1944, over two million free 
copies of ‘Bag Magic for Home Sew- 
ing,’ a 32-page illustrated booklet, 
have been distributed by the Nation- 
al Cotton Council, 875,000 of them 
to teachers. 

Further momentum has been given 
the fashion theme by the employment 
of a full-time specialist, who super- 
vises the routing of ‘loan wardrobes,” 
made from natural, dyed, and print 
bag fabric. Each wardrobe consists 
of 15 garments with various acces- 
sories, for women, juniors, and chil- 
dren. These are sent to home demon- 
stration agents, home economics 
teachers, FSA supervisors, commun- 
ity clubs and other groups interested 
in home sewing. The shows have 
been held in locations ranging from 
Oregon to New York, as well as in 
such logical sites as ‘Texas and Mis- 
sissippi. With each wardrobe there 
are instructions for putting on the 


Over 123,000 people live 
within a shopping radius of 
10 miles of Greenville— 
711,711 people live within 
an easy-driving distance of 
50 miles. That’s why Green- 
ville’s retail sales are higher 
than many cities of 100,000 
population. 


Greenville Aews| 
GREENVILLE PIEDMONT; 


Total Daily Circulation 75,453 


103% Family Coverage of 
S. C.’s Richest County 


Greenville 
County 


Top Coverage of South 
Carolina’s Top Market! 
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style show, including a commentary 
for describing the garments as they 
are demonstrated by the models, and 
releases for local newspapers. 

Response to the style show plan has 
been amazingly good. Its sponsors 
say that hundreds of requests have 
poured in and bookings are being 
made months in advance. The num- 
bers of wardrobes are being in- 
creased. Supplemented by the 12 
cotton bag wardrobes (totaling 144 
garments) to be furnished by Mce- 
Call Corp., distribution will be much 
more extensive in 1947, 

The most interesting feature of 
this development is that it provides 
an extremely versatile promotional 
hook. It helps sell, or gains good- 
will for, cotton, bags, wash-out inks, 
patterns—and, of course, the flour, 
feed and other products packed in 
the bags. Retailers have the oppor- 
tunity to cash in on the good-will 
growing out of handling merchandise 
packed in printed sacks. Many feed 
stores regularly hold Bag Exchange 
Days, when women swap with one 
another to get enough matching ma- 
terial to make dresses, quilts, and 
home furnishings. 

Typical of the feed companies 
which are coasting along with the 
trend is Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City. “Farm women now demand 
dress material feed bags,” according 
to Dorothy Maturo, Advertising 
Manager. Women complained bit- 
terly on those occasions during the 
war when, because of scarcities, bur- 
lap and plain white bags were used 
as feed containers. Normally, Nu- 
trena selects from a wealth of dif- 


FROM FEED BAG TO BATHING SUIT... o 
dress or apron. Exhibits like the one below— 
part of a national feed bag promotion program— 
show consumers what can be done with the once 
lowly flour or feed sack, for homes and clothing. 
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ferent designs to give women the di- 
yersification they desire. ‘During 
the summer, we try to give them 
more white and pastel backgrounds 
and wide-spaced florals. In the win- 
ter, they prefer dark backgrounds 
with small all-over floral patterns. 
Every season of the year we have 
at least one pattern in some large 
design adaptable for slip covers, bed 
spreads, and draperies. It is amaz- 
ing how many uses women find for 
a pattern which suggests kitchen cur- 
tains, bridge sets, luncheon cloths, tea 
aprons, and frills on a dressing table. 
New patterns are added to our line 
constantly, but are usually fairly 
well divided into spring, summer, 
fall, and winter designs. For in- 
stance, we try to have a suitable 
stripe and plaid for every ‘back to 
school’ season.” 


The Bewley Mills in Texas hired 
a home economist who uses her own 
apartment as a demonstration center 
to show uses for feed bags. She puts 
on style shows and advises women on 
making garments from the sacks in 
which Bewley’s flour and feed are 
packaged. 
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Ad Theme—Double Duty 


Bag manufacturers have, under- 
sandably, joined the parade. Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co., St. Louis, ran 
a full-page advertisement in the 
April 22 issue of Time, on the theme 
ef making precious cotton cloth do 
double-duty through re-use. The ad- 
vertisement also offered the National 
Cotton Council’s “Bag Magic” book. 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, 
used the same theme in The South- 
western Miller, and has plugged the 
fasion angle so earnestly that its 
vice-president, Richard K. Peek, 
has been dubbed by Time “the Hattie 
Carnegie of Sack Fashions.” The 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, is using 
full-page space in business journals 
to feature the “washout inks” on its 
bags, each of which bears a label 
telling the housewife how to remove 
ink by soaking and washing in suds. 
Another interesting tie-in promo- 
tion is that of Rit Products Corp. 
which has recently issued a six-page 
folder with illustrations in color, 
New Fashions for Wardrobe and 
Home from Cotton Bags,” contain- 
ing directions for plain and fancy 
dyework on bags. 

Evidence that the National Cotton 
Council and the Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Ass’n. are not missing a 
tick in getting their joint message 
across lies in the diversity of the 
groups from whom they have won 
‘operation. The little booklet, 

ag Magic,” is mentioned, and in 
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many instances illustrated, in a large 
proportion of the advertisements of 
those who are using tie-in advertising. 
Naturally, it is featured in the adver- 
tisements sponsored directly by the 
two organizations. It is shown, de- 
scribed, and offered in quantity, to 
grocers in an advertisement appear- 
ing in grocery journals. ‘The head- 
line is “This Dish Towel Deal 
Brings Customers Back to Your 
Store,” and its theme is that cloth 
bags, suitable for re-use, ‘mean re- 
peat business and volume sales! Stock 


and sell products packed in cloth 
bags.” Other industries, such as bak- 
ing, milling —even fertilizer, are 
also reached through business paper 
advertising. 

It is likely that interest in bags 
for home sewing might have risen 
during recent years even without ac- 
tivity on the part of the National 
Cotton Council. It is equally ap- 
parent that the organization’s spade 
work has done much to bring about 
the current rich harvest. One inter- 
esting feature is the comparative 
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simplicity of the major tool, the lit- 
tle 32-page booklet on “Bag Magic” 
for home sewers. As an example of 
graphic art it is unpretentious, not 
much above pocket-size, and with il- 
lustrations in black-and-white. Yet, 
because its contents are meaty and be- 
cause it tells women things they want 
to know in easily understood lan- 
guage, it has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Out of it grew the loan 
wardrobes, quilting bees, and a whole 
train of activities which constitute one 
of the important trends in conserva- 
tion of cotton. 


Ihe booklet is illustrated with 
drawings and photographs of items 
made from bags, some of them en- 
tries in contests staged by the Coun- 
cil. Patterns for the items pictured 
are offered, through coupons, at the 
regular price of 20c per pattern, or 
two for 35c (with 5c allowed for 
each item ordered through a cou- 
pon). There are useful hints on 
such subjects as removing unwanted 
printing from the sacks, and methods 
of crocheting and knitting with the 
strings used in stitching them. The 
standard dimensions of the common- 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


“BAG MAGIC": Ads in farm and business 
magazines bring thousands of requests for 
free booklet, the magic kay for converting 
cotton bags into gay and practical articles. 


est types of bags (those holding flour. 
sugar, feed, etc.) are given. The 
descriptions of garments shown con- 
tain no mention of yards, but such 
phrases as “Size 8 requires 3 bags, 
30 inches x 54.” 

A window shade, a car seat cover. 
a broom skirt, a sunbonnet, bedroom 
slippers, a mop, a hot-plate mat, and 
silverware cases are some of the more 
unusual prize-winning entries shown 
in the booklet. Other prize-winning 
items—the kind you might logically 
expect — men’s shirts, children’s 
clothes, etc., are also shown. The 
items illustrated are simple enough 
to inspire inexperienced seamstresses, 
but some really elegant models, also 
made from lowly sacks, have been 
illustrated in national magazines and 
in metropolitan newspapers. 

Who could have foreseen, a decade 
ago, that despite enormous increases 
in the production of synthetic fabrics 
and corresponding increases in Amer- 
ican production of cotton yarns, the 
theme of cloth conservation should 
win such widespread attention? With 
so large a portion of the world in 
need of clothing today and likely to 
be for several years to come, the 
theme should continue to be not only 
popular but also profitable for all con- 
cerned. 

The once humble sackcloth 1s to 
day an eargerly sought after fabric 
And a lot of people want to keep tt 
that way. Almost 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton were used last year for bags, 
as against 375,000 bales in the last 
pre-war year. Cinderella sacking, * 
seems, is big business. 
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Conference to Promote 
Electricity on Farms 


Eight point program 
charted to raise rural 
living standards 


Of interest to industries concerned 
with the development of farm markets 
will be the first National Farm Elec- 
trification Conference scheduled for 
next November 7 and 8 in Chicago. 

Sponsored by such organizations as 
NEMA, NEWA, EEI, ASAE, 
National Grange and leading agricul- 
tural editors, the conference is de- 
signed to bring together those indi- 
viduals and groups interested in 
raising farm living standards and re- 
ducing farm production costs by in- 
creasing the profitable uses of elec- 
tricity on farms. 

Plans for the conference were 
formulated at a recent meeting at 
NEMA headquarters in New York 
City and indications are that several 
other groups interested in farm elec- 
trification will be added to the list of 
sponsors. 

Frank Watts, executive assistant, 
Farm Journal, who has been ex- 
tremely active in promoting the con- 
ference, sizes up the objectives of the 
conference as follows: 


1. To promote to the public gen- 
erally, and to industry and business 
in particular, the importance of agri- 
cultural prosperity to national pros- 
perity. 


2. To promote a better under- 
standing by the public in general, and 
industry and business in particular, 
of the importance of a high level of 
farm purchasing power in relation to 
employment and production. 


3. To promote the utilization of 
electric service as a force in cutting 
farm production costs by increasing 


_ per man hour of labor on farm 
jo 


4. To promote in general the eco- 
nomic advantages of utilization of 
electric service in agriculture. 


5. To promote the utilization of 
electric service as a means of a higher 
standard of living, including better 
health, of farm families by lightening 
human labor in the farm home. 


6. To promote a better distribu- 
ton service and servicing to rural 
communities by manufacturers, whole- 
Salers, dealers, and power companies. 


7. To promote through educational 
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Two Years Old, but Still Displayed 


If a window display is properly conceived and executed, and 
built around a good merchandising idea, it will win many showings. 
Such successes make for a low circulation cost and effective mer- 
chandising. 


The Miles Laboratories, Inc., makers of Alka-Seltzer, are ex- 
tensive users of lithographed window displays and get out frequent 
new issues. Constantly they are surprised to find that some of 
their displays of a year or more back are still in constant use. 


A survey made recently in several Massachusetts towns un- 
earthed three striking examples of the above display still in use 
although distributed early in 1944. This Forbes Lithograph- 
created display embodies a lasting human interest subject—a boy 
and girl administering Alka-Seltzer to a sick pup. Interviews with 
the proprietors brought out the point that whenever they had a 
good display they made a point of saving it and using it a number 
of times. One of these stores changes its window every two weeks, 
but this particular Alka-Seltzer display has made a dozen repeat 
performances since its release more than two years ago. 


During the latter part of the war lithographic and printed 
window displays were conspicuous by their absence—because of 
the shortages of products for sale and the shortage of lithographic 
materials and facilities. Now, however, new displays are in evi- 
dence everywhere, and the store windows have an alert and 
aggressive atmosphere indicative of the return to active competition. 
These large displays are found most frequently in the small cities 
and in the neighborhood districts of large cities. 


programs both to the farmer who buys 
and to the dealer who sells, a greater 
understanding through factual in- 
formation of the great advantages of 
electric service in cutting production 
costs and better living through time 
and labor savings. 


8. To co-ordinate the thinking and 


activities of individuals and organiza- 
tions and associations in a more ef- 
fective cooperation in implementing 
and attaining the objectives outlined. 


A decision was made not to feature 
an exhibit of farm implements and 
home appliances at the 1946 Farm 
Electrification Conference. 
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“Tumblin Tim” Is Star 
Salesman for Acrobat Shoes 


A trade character borrowed from the circus is providing 
an endless variety of promotion activity for Acrobat 
Shoe Co., makers of children's footwear. He appears in 
song and story, and he is spotlighted in colorful displays. 


An advertising 
and promotional 
campaign built 
around Tumblin 
Tim, an imaginary 
circus character, has 
within the last two 
years pushed up into 
the large-volume 

class sales of children’s shoes made by 
Acrobat Shoe Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
a division of General Shoe Corp. 
More than a million and a quarter 
copies of a children’s picture book, 
which is an important part of the 
plan, have been bought by dealers at 
10 cents a copy, to be given away 
with each pair of shoes purchased— 
within the last 10 months. Sales will 
undoubtedly reach new highs this 
fall, when a new advertising program 
gets under way. 

Oddly enough, there is no refer- 
ence to Tumblin Tim in the adver- 
tising of Acrobat Shoes, except in the 
copy under the small-size reproduc- 
tio: of the Tumblin Tim color 
story-book which is offered free with 
each pair of shoes bought. But he 
does appear on the shoe packages, on 
itinerant displays used in key stores, 
and on the cover of a song, “Tumblin 
Tim,” which is part of the program. 
A round-faced, curly-haired little boy 
with freckles, he is usually shown in 
some “balancing” pose, tying in with 
the phrase, “Balanced Construction 
Shoes,” which is used extensively in 
advertisements of the product, and 
which also appears on the packages. 

Acrobat Shoes have been made for 
four years by General Shoe Corp., 
but they have been sold in volume 
only during the last two years. They 
are distributed nationally, through 
the company’s own sales organization 
(not through distributors), with all 
states except those of the Northwest 
covered by sales representatives. Sales 
are direct to independent retailers. 
The shoes sell at prices in the neigh- 
borhood of $4 to $5, and are adver- 
tised as having a rigid arch and a 
flexible sole—the features which com- 
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bine to produce the “Balanced Con- 
struction” which is their best selling 
point. 

The company has announced that 
it will bring out a “library” of chil- 
dren’s books, each featuring Tumblin 
Tim. The first of the series, ““Tum- 
blin Tim Joins the Circus,” is in 
rhyme, and it shows Tim swinging 
on a trapeze, playing the part of a 
clown, walking a tight-rope, being 
carried by an elephant with his trunk 
wrapped around the boy, and per- 
forming other circus-like antics. In 
the last half of the book there are 
black-and-white outline versions of 
the drawings in the first half, to be 
colored with crayons. The only ad- 
vertising in the book is a special one- 
page rhymed message from Tumblin 
Tim, the Acrobat, recommending 
proper fit of shoes and referring to 
desirable qualities: ‘‘must be made of 
leather .. . must wear... must keep 
their shape from morn ’til night.” 
There is a statement that to be an 


acrobat, one must have strong, sturdy 

feet, and finally, the two punch: lines: 

“Wear ACROBATS — sO smart and 
trim — 

“IT Aways Do — yours — Tumblin 
Tim.” 

The book is sold to dealers at 10 
cents a copy, which is less than the 
cost. A second book, “Tumblin Tim 
and Flyin Flo,” is promised for the 
near future. 

Also given away by dealers is the 
song, ““Tumblin Tim,” published by 
Irwin Publishing Co. It is said to 
have been played on leading radio 


stations throughout the country. 
There is no advertising in the words 
of the song, though there is a refer- 
ence to the “Shoes that shine so 
brightly, make him tumble lightly.” 
The illustration on the cover shows 
the same little curly-haired boy, turn- 
ing a backwards somersault, as the 
Tim of the story-book. 

An itinerant display for key Acro- 
hat accounts, made by W. L. Stens- 


STEP RIGHT UP—and the color and gayety of the Big Top is transported in- 


to Marshall Field, Chicago where children can see Tumblin Tim via television 
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gaard & Associates, also ties in with 
the program, its central unit having 
a figure of Tim balanced on a white 
horse. The setting for the horse and 
boy is a red-curtained circus tent, 
with the words “AcroBaT Shoes of 
Balanced Construction,” across the 
top of the open space between the 
curtained doorway. Other units of 
the display are in the form of a pink- 
eared elephant and a giraffe. All three 
sections have facilities for displaying 
shoes on them. 

Dealer response to the campaign 
has been excellent. According to a 
spokesman for Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


SAGA OF TIM: His biography reads— 
"When Little Tim was very small he 


bounced around like a rubber ball." 


Chicago, advertising agency, each 
month’s local advertising linage by 
merchants has exceeded that of the 
previous month. Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, celebrated its intro- 
duction of Acrobat Shoes in the 
children’s department with a 20- 
minute television show, featuring 
name players, ““Tumblin Tim Joins 
the Circus.” The store published a 
large advertisement announcing the 
show, which was televised directly to 
the shoe department. Every boy and 
girl attending the performance was 
given a free copy of the picture book. 
An advertising campaign, which 
began August 15, has copy appear- 
ing in 61 newspapers in 43 key cities. 
Advertising ‘will also appear in 
Parents’, Hygeia, Child Life, and 
Holland's Magazine. The advertise- 
ments have realistic photographs of 
Acrobat shoes, with smaller, cartoon- 
type drawings of children and ani- 
mals, The theme of “Balanced Con- 
struction’ is featured in headlines 
and text. As stated before, there is 
No reference to Tumblin Tim, except 
in the offer of the free picture book, 


ut there is a drawing of the char- | 
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G00D FORMS ARE GOOD 
BUSINESS! 


Business forms have an important 
function in every smooth-running 
organization. They bear the burden 
of every-day routine...must remain 
clear and legible through years of 
continued use. Be sure your forms . 
meet these rigid requirements. See your printer. He knows all there 
is to know about paper. As an expert, he can tell you the right paper 
for your purpose. We’re sure he will steer you to Rising Bond— 


m | 25% rag 
m | 4 weights 


¥ Excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


| envelopes in 6 sizes 
Ri sng, of White and 5 colors 
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ad 


When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


hising Papers 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 
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Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


are you seeking 
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325 to 333 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 17 © MURRAY HILL 4-3411 , 


As, YOUR PHYSICIAN why he doesn't 


prescribe the same medicine for every ailment—and 


why most prescriptions have several ingredients. 
Ask us why we always recommend 
the media which can work together best 


to solve our clients’ training problems. Lore3 
INCORPORATED 


815 BATES STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FORMERLY VISUAL TRAINING CORPORATION 


acter beside the signature of the ag. 
vertisements. 


The various elements of the cam. 
paign have been used to inject show. 
manship into salesmen’s meetings, 
Blow-ups of the book’s cover and of 
advertisements, the three-dimensional 
itinerant display, and a performance 
by a real-life Tumblin Tim are 
among the highlights featured at such 
meetings. 

The rapid rise of Acrobat Shoes 
must be credited to this lively and 
well co-ordinated campaign, another 
instance of successful “Selling to 
Children” showmanship. 


Puts Sparkle into 
Technical Bulletin 


G-E's trade character 
talks to radio amateurs 
in their friendly language 


This is “Light 
house Larry,” Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany’s new trade 
figure, named after 
the G-E line of 
lighthouse tubes de- 
veloped during the 
war and now being 
introduced to the 
Nation’s 100,000 
operators of ama- 
teur radio stations. 

“Lighthouse Lar- 

ry” appears in various poses in G-E’s 
“Ham News,” a bulletin of technical 
tips for radio amateurs. G-E sends 
this four-page, two-color, bulletin to 
distributors of G-E amateur radio 
equipment. These distributors and 


| their dealers then mail or hand out 


copies of ““Ham News.” 
Begun as a bi-monthly sales pro- 


| motional bulletin, “Ham News” cir- 


culation has risen from 10,000 copies 
for the May-June issue to 40,000 
copies for the July-August number. 
G-E is receiving 30 requests a day 
from amateurs asking to be placed on 
the mailing list. Distribution is chan- 
neled through the G-E dealer to pre- 
serve the close tie between the ama- 
teur and his supplier of equipment. 

“Ham News” sells G-E amateur 
radio equipment by helping amateurs 
solve problems involving tubes an 
tube circuits. In each issue, ‘“Light- 
house Larry” asks hams to submit 
tips on how they solved their tube 
problems or questions which they 
want G-E to answer. For each tip oF 
question published, G-E pays with 
$10 in tubes. All other questions are 
answered by mail. 
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Dr0- But what sells a husband may not sell his wife. 
cir- 

: He buys a radio set for its tone 

“we While she may be sold on appearance alone. 

day So radio makers, both tactful and wise 

‘ 0 Talk to the ladies as well as their guys. 

se The American Magazine double-exposes 


Their ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. 


Excuse us for patting ourselves on the back, 


eurs 

and But what we deliver is worth lots of jack. DOUBLE-EXPOSES 
ht- ies , YOUR ADS 

wet Chis double exposure’s an outstanding buy, Aea8\ TO BOTH SEXES 

tube [t means that both sexes will give you the @» _—— 

they 
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AS SMART LOOKING / 
AS THE REST OF 
OUR FURNITURE 


FOR MY MONEY 
TONE 1S THE 
IMPORTANT THING 


It’s a Split Decision! 


We're not inferring that marriage means strife, 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Department Store Sales 


Jump 40 Per Cent In 


Winston-Salem 


Department store sales in Winston-Salem for July 1946 were 
up 40 per cent over July 1945, the largest increase registered 
among 13 cities reporting in the Richmond Federal Reserve Dis- 


trict, a current analysis has just revealed. 


June sales in Winston-Salem were up 31 per cent over last year, 
and dollar volume for the first seven months of this year was 


26 per cent ahead of the same period in 1945. 


Nation-wide department store sales in July were up 32 per cent 
—placing Winston-Salem’s gain well ahead of the national 


average. 


Significant? Sure—further proof that Winston-Salem is a 


“must” market in North Carolina. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


Window Contest Show; 
Return of "Big Yank" 


Winning dealer capital. 
izes company's wartime 
service in parachute. 
making 


Reliance Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, makers of “Big Yank,” and 
“Yank, Jr.” work clothes, is back in 
the civilian market in a big way. 
During the war years the facilities of 
the company were largely concerned 
with the manufacture of parachutes 
and other military supplies. To an- 
nounce its return to peacetime prod- 
ucts, the management cast about for 
something that would give it a good 
“splash.” The result was a window 
contest with prizes for the best win- 
dows. 

As a result 478, department and 
other kinds of stores entered the con- 
test with full-window displays of Re- 
liance products, thus setting a new 
record for the company. First prize 
winner was Floyd Morris, of Schultz 
& Co., Terre Haute, Ind. The win- 
dow was built around a bright red 
aerial delivery parachute supplied by 
the company out of surplus stock. 


THE WINNAH! Schultz & Co. 


Printed material as well as the 
parachute was supplied by Reliance 
for the various windows and the 
theme generally used was, “The 
Yanks are Back.” The company was 
the largest single manufacturer 0 
parachutes of all kinds throughout the 
war. The company also supplied show 
cards, banners and posters for usé 1" 
building the displays. The nation 
wide parade of 478 full windows 's 
considered to be something of a record 
for the apparel industry. 
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BY W. F. SCHLEICHER 


it's Action That Stops the Crowd 
At a Trade Show Exhibit 


Nothing can beat the see-it-work demonstration as a de- 


vice for pulling in the customers when you participate in 
an industrial exposition or trade show. Don't make the 
common mistake of making your booth beautiful but static. 


IRON OUT THE BUGS WITH SMALL SCALE MODELS: Aluminum Company of 
America juggled models around to find the best attention-getting arrangement. 


This year. and next, and possibly 
for several years thereafter, business 
will spend millions of dollars on the 
oldest method of crying its wares: 
Trade shows. The bulk of these 
millions will be well invested, for at 
trade shows business will meet its 
market face-to-face, tagged and 
identified, ready to talk orders and 
deliveries, 

At trade shows prospects have an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with potential suppliers, judge the 
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merits of products and to be either 
favorably or unfavorably impressed 
by exhibiting companies. Trade shows 
offer business many advantages and 
it is therefore important that the ex- 
hibition’ dollar be spent wisely. This 
can be done by observing several 
simple fundamental rules. 

Some manufacturers forget these 
rules. Although they have expensive 
displays and ostentatious decorations, 
their booths entice nothing more than 
the janitor who sweeps up. Several 


years ago a large manufacturer ex- 
hibited at one of the metal shows. He 
sported a seductive glamor-display 


complete with rugs to cover a 
40’ x 40’ cement floor. There were 
water coolers, lounges, velvet drap- 
eries, ash trays and hat racks. In fact, 
the booth boasted everything except 
prospects. The sales manager of this 
company spent $15,000 and later ad- 
mitted he’d never spent so much 
money for the pleasure of watching 
his prospects idle by. 

Directly across the aisle from the 
glamor booth was a cotton-curtained 
encampment without any make-up. 
Yet, this exhibitor packed prospects 
into his booth like sardines into a can. 
Considerable money in the form of 
orders changed owners during the 
week of his stand. What caused this 
difference in attendance? Nothing 
more than machines in operation. 
The glamor-booth brandished every- 
thing except the one vital thing all 
visitors at a metal show were inter- 
ested in observing . . . machines in 
operation. In contrast, in the cotton- 
curtained booth there were four ma- 
chines all operating on production 
jobs. 

The participant’s success in trade 
shows depends upon his skill in put- 
ting across the advantages of his 
products. Nothing attracts and holds 
visitors so much as products either in 
operation or dramatically displayed. 
Operating displays and dramatic 
presentations enable the small manu- 
facturer to compete with larger ex- 
hibitors who rely frequently on mini- 
ature theaters where films show their 
product in action. 

In-action demonstrations are essen- 
tial when the product is highly tech- 
nical. The purchase of such a product 
might affect the buyer’s manufactur- 
ing method, resulting in a larger 
margin of profit or in paring his 
profit for higher quality. The buying 
decisions, which the purchaser . must 
make, can be favorably influenced by 
actually showing what makes the 
wheels turn. With machines, it is 
relatively simple to put on a dramatic 
display. 

With  non-operative equipment, 
such as building materials, the prob- 
lem is to present the product’s ad- 
vantages with punch and sparkle. An 
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Flying f. 
Mt armer Horace 


Most light-plane manufacturers 
believe that 50% to 70% of their 
civilian plane sales will be to farm- 
ers. Already. several thousand 
farmers have their own planes, pri- 
vate landing strips and hangars. 


Flying farmers use their planes in 
a variety of ways to save time 
and money. Poisoning insects from 
the air, checking on cattle and 
fences, hunting predatory animals 
are established practices. Seeding 
crops from a plane is being tested. 
Business and recreation trips to 
distant cities are now on the farm- 
er's week-end schedule. 

All this is just one more indication 
that the farmer is a progressive, 
keen-minded individual. In place 
of the old time drudgery, the mod- 
ern farm is run by mechanical 
power. 

The American Farm Bureau is 
proud of its members — almost a 
million of them — who lead their 
communities with sound judgment 
and a pioneering spirit. They offer 
a fertile market for a wide range 
of quality products. The Nation's 
Agriculture will bring your sales 
message to this select group. 


CNhe Nations 
AGRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


973,537 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


* AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


exhibitor at a recent building mate- 
rials show introduced a new insula- 
tion material. The material could 
have been propped on stands and 
identified by circus posters. But the 
exhibitor had his sights on sales. He 
filled a large tin box, the size of a 
barrel, twice daily with ice. One side 
of the tin box was cut away and a 
sheet of his new insulation material 
was substituted. One side of the 
material pressed against the ice in- 


_ side of the box. The reverse side of 
| the material faced outside. Prospects 
| touched the tin sides of the box and 


found them cold, while the side cov- 
ered with the insulating material was 
warm and at room temperature, prov- 
ing that tin conducted cold while the 
new material was non-conductive. No 
truck load of posters and shingles 
could duplicate the value of this live 
demonstration. 

Many manufacturers believe that 
an impressive, colorful wooden ex- 
travaganza, glittering like a Christ- 
mas tree will stop prospects cold in 
their tracks. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Visitors at shows have 
traveled hundreds of miles to look 
at machinery, building materials, 
plastics, planes, or toys. They come 


ee 
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determined to see what products ar 
available to help them do a bette 
job. Trade shows are a busman’s 
holiday. Visitors tote their work with 
them, and the exhibitor who presents 
his product busily at work will draw 
the visitor’s attention and lure him 
into the sales net. A glistening display 
has no work-life. j 

Two exhibitors demonstrated the 
value of operating exhibits versys 
non-operating exhibits at the 1946 
tool show in Cleveland. Both ex. 
hibitors had booths the same size: 
both demonstrated machine _ tools. 
One of the booths was a piece of dis- 
tinctive artistry. Small, transparent 
windows, lighted from the back, re. 
flected the manufacturer’s line of 
machines. Pale blue rugs covered the 
floor, and sofas were provided for the 
relaxation of visitors. No machines 
were on open display; no dramatic 
attention-getting magnet drew and 
clutched the elusive prospect. Here, 
again, trade rushed by and did not 
stop to look or listen. Total cost of 
this manufacturer’s participation in a 
week’s show: $4,300, including dis- 
play, rental and expenses. Total at- 
tendance for a week—210; registra- 
tion for the week—31. Only one 


A FAMOUS NAME DREW THE CURIOUS: Engineers came to see Jack & Heintz 
products, stayed for hours to watch an electronically operated device in action. 
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Two USDA pasture specialists picked a worn hillside, with slim poverty 

grass, cinquefoil, devil’s paintbrush, moss, a little redtop and blue grass... 

left part of the field as a check plot . . . limed and fertilized another part... 

thoroughly renovated the rest with soil foods, varied disking, plowing, cultivating 

... spring-seeded all with assorted grasses, legumes. In three years, star performers were 

mixtures of alfalfa, or ladino clover, plus red clover . . . among grasses, orchard and brome 

were most promising; Reed canary grass, good; Timothy, excellent starter, but little recovery; 

tall fescue, not too palatable; Birdsfoot trefoil, less productive than alfalfa, but more tolerant of 

overgrazing . . . The check plot yielded a pitiful half ton each year . . . the limed and fertilized plot, 

a half ton initially; after wild clover got established, furnished nitrogen, yield was 134 tons... 

but the thoroughly renovated plots gave 1% tons first year, 2% the second, 3% the third 

... Stepped up production seven times . . . and the cows, with richer nourishment, gave 

much more milk! .. . Proper pasture restoration puts herds knee-deep in vitamins 
adds many millions to farm wealth . . . Advertising men will get new ideas, a 
fresh concept of farm progress from “It’s easy to double Pasture 

Yield,” see SuccessFuL FarminG, September, page 31. 


Bird breezers. ... clectric fans for laying hens, reduce 
moisture, cut cleaning time, pep up flocks and fresh egg 
production . . .““Blow Your Troubles Away,” page 23. 


lamb, and fowl...now have net worth of $50,000...‘‘Beavers are Slow Pokes,”’ page 6. 


Also .. .““Farm Surpluses won’t plague us”’...““Cow Testing for more 
Dairymen” . . .““The Farm Outlook”. . .““Successful Homemaking”’. . . 
44 arresting agricultural articles and fascinating features make SF required 
reading for advertising men who want to keep up with their best market . . . 
= the 13 agricultural Heart states, New York and Pennsylvania . . . where SF is 
tops with top farmers, having highest cash income, largest yields, greatest 
property investments . . . a major opportunity for smart sellers! 
SuccessFuL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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minor, inexpensive factor could have 
transformed this loss-leader into a 
sales-leader. 

The other manufacturer, Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.., 
fared better. This company’s pro- 
cedure of displaying its line of abra- 
sive-belt machines is unvaried from 
one show to the next, and always is a 
moneymaker. A simple blue velvet 
serves as back-drop. Two gilded signs 
announce the company and product; 
the balance of the bazaar is operating 
machinery. Engineers run actual pro- 


duction jobs and perform on all 
samples that prospects may bring in. 
(It is generally advisable to have 
engineers or top-qualified production 
men in charge of actual operations. 
Not that they will do a better job 
than ordinary production workers, 
but their knowledge is broad enough 
to enable them to deviate from stand- 
ard operational procedure and _ per- 
form special operations for prospects. ) 
Porter-Cable’s cost of exhibiting at 
the same show: $1,900; attendance 
for the week approximately 4,970; 


Just when the world is the hungriest., 
Kansas comes through with a 400- 
million-dollar wheat crop. That's a 
lot of dough and a lot of bread — 
and that’s the way Kansas comes 
through when the need is greatest. 


There’s also a wonderful “crop” of cus- 
tomers ready for you in that “Solid 
Section” covered by KFH — and they are 
well worth cultivating. 


WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 


WICHITA 


THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET 


| ( Us’ I 
WICHITA lg 
Lf KANSAS! i! 


CBS .. . 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT . . 


OKLANOMA ill 


\. Vibe 
ES Hl 


. CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


total registration of interested pros. 
pects—275. 

Paradoxically enough, not all ex. 
hibitors need an operating exhibit 
although they cannot, and usually do 
not, neglect to present their wares 
with punch and sales intensity. The 
companies in the “400” class, known 
internationally for leadership in their 
particular lines, will draw attention 
with their names, imposing booth size 
and elaborate displays. Depend upon 
them to present the latest develop- 
ments in their respective fields. One 
of these leaders is the Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh. 
Various elements of this display were 
not haphazardly thrown together. 
Small scale models were first juggled 
| around. After both a pleasing and 
| scientific attention-getting arrange- 
ment had been made, the design was 
built. The Aluminum Company, 
however, was not satisfied. To 
dramatically press home the advance- 
ments made in the light-metal field, 
| Alcoa showed a canoe, a piano con- 
| structed partly of aluminum, toy 
| autos and planes and other products 
| which now can be manufactured from 
| non-ferrous metals. 


Is Curiosity Enough? 


‘The Aluminum Company reports: 
. we had a much greater atten- 
| dance than at any previous show. Our 
| literature requests were far in excess 
| of any previous show and almost 
| every visitor was willing to leave his 
| mame and address in order that a 
| salesman might call at a later date.” 
The Jack & Heintz Co., Cleve- 
| land, received considerable favorable 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ 


publicity during the war for en- 

lightened human relations program. 

This publicity overshadowed any 

publicity on their products which, 

during the war, were hush-hush. At 
| the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers show, Jack & Heintz simply 
exhibited their war-developed_prod- 
ucts. Curiosity of engineers was sufh- 
cient to guarantee a large attendance. 
Even here, magic name and new 
product were augmented by an oper- 
ating exhibition of an electronic in- 
spection device. A well lighted, ar- 
resting display and enough products 
on hand kept engineers in seventh 
heaven for hours. Results from this 
show were for Jack & Heintz: “. . 
very satisfactory. We were put i 
| contact with an excellent type of busi- 
| nessman .. . show produced traceable 
inquiries, many of which have de- 
veloped into concrete orders.” 

It has been argued by some 
potential exhibitors that unless booth 
location is excellent, attendance and 
sales volume slump. While booth 
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Bruce Russell 


Con Ow 1 


. Bruce Russell of the Los Angeles Times 


de om = se, When an artist, of all people, sits for 


his portrait, he puts on his best Sunday 


smirk—giving us this smiling Cugat-ature of 
Editorial Cartoonist Bruce Russell, winner 
of the 1946 Pulitzer Prize. 
Usually drawing instead of posing, 
Mr. Russell daily dissects with agile pen the humorous, momentous, sometimes 
tragic high spots of the day’s news. His penetrating cartoons add to the 
intelligently-diversified, family-wide appeal which makes the Times 
“everybody’s newspaper” in Southern California 


. .. delivered to more homes than any other West Coast daily. 


LOS ANGELES Times 


Represented by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer * New York ¢ Chicago ¢® Detroit and San Francisco 
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location is important, it cannot be 
considered a deterrent to those who 
have a limited budget and can only 
afford space in the storage room near 
the boilers. Traffic in the cavernous 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, is 
only slightly less congested on the 
lower levels than in the main audi- 
torium. No appreciable variation in 
trafic is observed among the differ- 
ent floors on New York’s Grand 
Central Palace. Shows usually con- 
tinue for an entire week, with the 
majority of visitors staying two or 
more days. Visitors have an oppor- 
tunity to see every booth and wash- 
room in the exhibition hall, and 
usually do. 

The booth should be large enough 
to comfortably accommodate oper- 
ating equipment, block, tackle and 
tools, and dramatic displays and visi- 
tors. One exhibitor, several months 
ago, demonstrated a large floor pol- 
ishing machine. He had built a 6’ x 6’ 
wooden platform about one foot high, 


WHEN THE WHEELS GO AROUND ... prospects come in to watch . . 
machines themselves. Porter-Cable Company's booth at Metal Show drew 4,000 people. 


on which he scrubbed and polished 
every time a likely looking prospect 
sauntered by. Unfortunately, his 
booth was only 10 feet wide, and 
there was little room for interested 
prospects to wedge into the booth to 
talk with the representatives. 


. and operate 


There is equal danger when the 
booth is too large. When exhibition 
space is too large prospects wander 
around—and out. An over-size booth 
usually looks empty, unless well filled 
with equipment and well manned by 
representatives. 
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Esso Prepares Dealer Letters to Customers 
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DIRECT MAIL OVER DEALER'S SIGNATURE: This is one of four “Free Dealer 
Announcement Letters” written by Esso Marketers to cover the times when a 
personal letter from dealer to customer is likely to pay the biggest dividends. 


Generally speaking, a good dealer 
is pretty busy and doesn’t have much 
time for writing letters. Likely as 
not, he isn’t the scholarly type, and 
dislikes writing letters. Yet there are 
many occasions when a simple but 
friendly letter to his customers would 
pay good dividends. 


Taking this into consideration, the 
management of Esso Marketers has a 
plan for making it easy for proprietors 
of Esso stations to write the common- 
est kinds of announcement letters they 
might want to send to their customers. 
It consists of four letters in a loose- 
leaf binder labeled, “FREE Dealer 
Announcement Letters.” Issued De- 
cember 1, they cover these current 
subjects: Change of Management; 
Change from Competitive Line to 
Esso; Newly Built Station; and 
Opening of Station by Returning 
Veteran. 


The letters are all short, fitting on 
a one-page letterhead, and written in 
the simple language a dealer might 
normally use; and they are, of course, 
friendly. The references to specific 
products and offers of services might 
be lifted out and used in normal 


routine correspondence. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


123—A Potent New Sales ‘“Plus:” 


Flamep roofing, by Etna M. Kelley, 
(Price 5c) 
121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- 


dustry; Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A portfolio of the 19-article 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


gs—Why Big Advertisers Are Stress- 
ing The Story of Their Trade-Marks, 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. 
(Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


127—“Dollar-Hour” Travel Costs for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 
5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- 
man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use A Patterned Interview in 


Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
(Price 5c) 


101 — Security - Opportunity - Recogni- 
tion: Basic Factors in Salesmen’s Morale, 
by Edward McSweeney. (Price 5c) 


87—How and Why U. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke. (Price 5c) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


113—How to Hold a Press Confer- 
ence—A Primer for Management Men, 
by James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


125—N. Y. Buying Groups Increase 
Department Store Memberships in 1946. 
(Seventeen principal retail store groups 
and their national membership in prin- 
cipal cities.) (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 


fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 


103—A Time Saver List of Sources 
for Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 
10c) 
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128—A Portfolio of Sales Control 
Forms. (Price 10c) 
118—New Management Patterns to 


Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


107—The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment. (a chart) (Price 5c) 


SELLING AS A CAREER 


122—Careers in Sales— What Have 
They to Offer to Youth? (Price 5c) 


95—GI Joe Asks “Shall I Seek a 
Career In Selling After The War?” by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 5c) 


MR. PRESIDENT: 


In 1947 products will be sold not just 
bought. To attain leadership in the 
competitive year ahead you will need 
topflight Sales and Advertising Execu- 
tives. 

One man you may want to hear more 
about is now available. A man with a 
fine record in Sales Management and 
Administration. A man of proven crea- 
tive ability. An experienced Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising man. Profit- 
minded, too! 

He's not cheap but he's reasonable. 
$25,000 base salary with an override 
or bonus arrangement that would en- 
able him to double this amount through 
his own efforts would interest him. If 
he interests you, please let me know. 


_ Roberta Dufton 
cxecutive Placement Agency 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“WE'RE JUST 
WAITING 
TO BE 
EQUIPPED... _ 


These past three years have been tough on hospitals, too. It has been a period of 
unprecedented work, worry and tension thai recorded a 38% increase in hospital 
admissions, reaching an all-time high of 16,036,848 persons in 1944. 


The health of these folks, many of them vital home-front workers, was maintained 


despite personnel and equipment shoriages. Hospitals worked with minimum essen- 


tials rather than normal requirements. Now much of their “make-do” equipment is 


completely worn cut; other equipment is obsolete because of war-won advances 


in surgical and medical care. 


Besides the obvious and urgent need for replacements, vast amounts of new equip- 
ment must be bought in the $2,000,000,000 hospital construction and expansion 
program now under way. Of this sum, an estimated $660,000,000 will be spent 


on equipment of all kinds. 


You can reach this ready market for many products most effectively by advertising 
in HOSPITALS*, the Journal of the American Hospital Association, because the key 
men of hospital buying (Administrators and Purchasing Agents) place their greatest 
reliance in its editorial leadership and guidance. 


HOSPITALS 


THE JOURNAL 


of the 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. Division St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


WHltehall 4350 


*An authoritative analysis of the sales possibilities for your product in the Hospital Market made on your request. 
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A Letter That Explains 
Delays in Service 


Nothing is as unsatisfactory to an im- 
patient customer as silence. Through the 
war many a company had to learn the 
technique of explaining the why’s of de- 
lays and disappointments, and those who 
developed skill in doing it were often 
surprised at the sympathetic attitude 
engendered by patient and courteous ex- 
planation. With labor troubles and all the 
other hitches in reconversion plans, the 
need for making the proper gesture in the 
direction of fending off the development 
of ill-will is now just as great. Here’s 
a good letter explaining delays in repairs, 
sponsored by Edward Weck & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of surgical instruments: 


This is a tough message to write. It 
would be much easier to keep silent but 
our duty compels us to keep you informed. 


Our repairs are now on a 17-day 
schedule instead of one week. We are 
literally buried beneath a mountain of 
packages. This was the result of giving 
our men their first vacation in years. 


Night and day we will be at work on 
your instruments until we are out of 
the “hole.” Instrument makers will be 
withdrawn from the production of new 
instruments to help us out. We pledge 
that we will not rush the work at the 
expense of quality. 


Neither the scarcity of skilled labor nor 
any other postwar problems will halt us 
in our determination to again give you 
that dependable one-week service which 
you enjoyed even during the war. 


This Message Hit the 
Bull's Eye with Sub-Debs 


Youngsters in the 10 to 18 age brackets 
speak a language all their own. And sales 
promotional and advertising and letters 
directed to them call for a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach from that used with 
adults. When Ohio Public Service Co. 
mailed the following letter to 150 girls, 
age 10 to 13, they got back a phenomenal 
return: 126 enrollments. The letter was 
illustrated with a cartoon drawing of 
Reddy Kilowatt, well known as a trade 
character in the electrical industry, and 
signed by Reddy: 


Want to have some fun? Come and 
join my summer cooking school and learn 
to be a REDDY COOK. Will we ever have 
fun! HUBBA, HUBBA! We'll learn to cook, 
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bake, make salads, set tables, and oh, 
lots of things. And we’ll wear the cutest 
little aprons (my picture’s on them) and 
each REDDY COOK will get one of my 
special cook books. Wait till you see them! 


What do you have to do? And when 
does it start? Now here’s all there is to 
it. You fill in the enclosed card and drop 
it in the mail—no stamp needed. If you 
happen to be downtown, you can leave 
it at The Ohio Public Service Company’s 
modern electric kitchen on Broadway at 
Eighth Street. The classes will be held 
there by my helper, Miss Isobel Watt, 
the Home Economist. Better hurry though. 
We will have only 20 girls in a class 
and there will be only five classes. Each 
class will meet once a week for five 
weeks, 9:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. 


Better see your gang and talk it up— 
it's more fun doing things with pals. 
Maybe I failed to send vour girl friend 
a letter. She’s welcome too. Here’s an 
extra card for her. If you need any more 
cards for your pals, just call 6991. Hurry 
now ’cause you don’t want to be left out. 
Classes begin July 22nd and end the week 
of August 19th. 


A Graceful Birthday 
Letter to a Customer 
If your company is one that believes in 


an occasional cheerful non-business letter 
as a good-will builder, you might like to 


ROUND TABLE 
PRIZE WINNERS 


ARTHUR E. NACK 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Schutter Candy Division 
Universal Match Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. C. AIGNER 
Vice-President 
G. J. Aigner Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. M. JONES 
President 
Cambridge Associates 
Boston, Mass. 


adapt this birthday greeting, sponsored 
by Salisbury & Satterlee Co., Minneapolis: 


Another year — another birthday — 
another “Many happy returns.” 


Under separate cover, you will receive 
a couple of decks of personalized playing 
cards. May they be symbolic of our good 
wishes for you during this entire year of 
your life. 


May the “Kings” signify your position 
in all you survey. 


May your “Queens” always be gor- 
geous. 


And may your never lack for “Jack.” 


But most of all, may all the cards in 
the deck bring you good luck and good 
fortune. That is our sincere wish for you 
on this your birthday. 


Stimulating New Inquiries 
From Established Accounts 


Here’s a timely and convincing letter 
mailed to fire insurance policy holders by 
Federated Hardware Mutuals, Owatonna, 
Minnesota—hung on the peg of rising 
real estate values: 


Things have a habit of growing .. . 


We want the feeling of good will be- 
tween our policyholders and our company 
to grow, and it is our intention to do 
everything in our power to foster that 
growth. 


Our concern at the present is that of 
increasing values and their relation to us 
both. Replacement costs are up, consider- 
ably! You may realize that a home valued 
at $5,000 in 1933 was worth $5,700 in 
1939, and that same home is now valued 
at over $7,200. But have you applied this 
fact to your own property and revised 
your insurance accordingly? Actual cases 
from our loss files indicate that the sad 
truth is too often no. 


Should you have a fire, we wouldn't 
want you to say, “I was under-insured. 
I think somebody should have taken the 
trouble to inform me... .” 


Experience is a hard teacher. How 
much easier it is to face the facts before 
disaster strikes! 


. . « We urge you to return the en- 
closed card... . 
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Management School to 
Open on West Coast 


Golden Gate College 
will train leaders for 
business administration 


B. M.—Bachelor of Management 
_—are two letters which in time may 
carry as much weight as B. A. and 
B. S. in recommending their bearers 
for jobs, or probably in this case, 
executive positions. 

A realistic move in_ establishing 
standards for a degree in management 
has just been made by Golden Gate 
College, San Francisco. Commencing 
October 7, Golden Gate College is 
opening a new School of Manage- 
ment to train leaders for business and 
public administration. This college is 
not located on an isolated campus, 
but in the heart of down town San 
Francisco. 

Golden Gate College has offered 
many courses on business, but this 
is the first time the college has spe- 
cifically sought to train future execu- 
tives. Nagel —T. Miner, director of 
Golden Gate College, explains that 
“the new school of management will 
follow the pattern which has been 
developed in our other professional 
schools.’” Golden Gate has divisions 
devoted to law, accounting, advertis- 
ing and insurance. A School of Traffic 
Management was started recently. 

The faculty for the management 
school will be active business and 
public leaders. Consequently, the 
practical approach is not likely to be 
submerged in theory. 

The college will offer a two-year 
day time program and a four-year 
evening course. Sixty units of accept- 
able college credit are required for 
admission, but there is an exception 
to this rule. Candidates for the 
Bachelor of Management degree will 
be accepted if they have “a satisfac- 
tory equivalent in education and ex- 
perience.” 

Joseph H. Trickett is leaving his 
position as director of organization 
planning, Columbia Steel Corp., to 
become the.first dean of the School of 
Management. To assist Mr. Trickett, 
the college has appointed these Calli- 
fornia industrial and educational 
leaders as an advisory board: Alex- 
ander R. Heron, vice-president, 
Crown- Zellerbach Paper Co.; Frank 

. Foisie, president, Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association; James P. Du- 
Pran, assistant to the president, 
Columbia Steel Corp., and Hugh 
Jackson, dean of the Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1944 


Lipstick Tissue Booklets 
Are New Advertising Medium 


A new advertising medium, lipstick tissue booklets similar in 
form to book matches, is being produced by Diamond Match 
Co., New York City. Each booklet contains 14 sheets of 
Kleenex fastened to the cardboard cover in the same fashion as 
20 match sticks. Some anticipated uses are: Shaping lipstick, 
blending rouge, wiping away mascara and liquid nail polish, 
depositing used chewing gum, and polishing eye glasses. 


The purse-size tissue booklets will be sold by Diamond’s 
nationwide sales force for free distribution with the purchase 
of merchandise or service in places patronized by women. 
Initial distribution is +,000,000 booklets—that’s four times the 


BROAD MARKET: There's an almost endless variety of uses 
for lipstick tissue booklets which assures wide distribution 
for this new advertising medium. First orders total 4,000,000. 


number of book matches Diamond sold in an entire year when 
first offered to a skeptical public 50 years ago. Some of the 
large buyers of the tissue booklets are: Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, 1,000,000; and United Air Lines, Inc., 250,000. 
As with book matches, the tissue booklets carry advertising on 
the covers. 


‘We believe that these new lipstick tissue booklets will have 
as much good-will value and advertising as book matches,” 
states V. R. Kendall, general sales manager of Diamond Match. 
‘There is every reason to assume that women customers of shops 
will come to expect lipstick booklets with purchases just as all 
smokers now expect—and get—books of matches at cigar and 
cigarette counters. Hotels and restaurants will find an additional 
advantage in distributing these booklets—over and above their 
advertising value—because the tissues will be used instead of fine 
linen napkins and towels to remove make-up, thus bringing 
about important savings in laundry costs.” 
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As told to B. G. Priestley BY JOSEPH F. MORRISON 
Vice-President in Charge of Business Sales Dept., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Liberty Mutual's Plan for Finding 
And Recruiting Qualified Salesmen 


Everything a branch manager must do to attract good 


candidates and appraise them is set down in black and 
white. Tools for interviewing and rating are provided, apti- 
tude tests are used, and the company makes a special 
effort to explain fully its policies and operating methods. 


Maybe it isn’t wise to put all your 
eggs into one basket but it certainly 
is wise to put all your plans for 
selecting new salesmen into one 
package. At least we've found it so. 

At Liberty Mutual we've created 
a package known as the “Personnel 
Selection Plan.” It covers practically 
every possible move necessary, not 
merely for picking sales trainees, but 
for picking the right sales trainees. 
This plan can be used to select pros- 
pective salesmen just as effectively 
3,000 miles away as in the home office 
in Boston. We are depending heavily 
on this plan to guide us in selecting 
new men for expanding the company’s 
Business Sales Department. However, 
we have no intention of trying to re- 
cruit our new men overnight. “The 
hiring program should be spread out 
over a sufficiently long period of 
time,” a paragraph in the selection 
manual explains, “let’s say 18 months, 
so that we can properly train and 
absorb the additional personnel. This 
doesn’t mean anyone should hold back 
in seeking men. On the contrary, we 
want to push the program hard—but 
if we follow rigid selection require- 
ments, it will take us 18 months to 
find just the right men for all the 
jobs.” 

Adoption of the Personnel Selec- 
tion Plan grew out of comprehensive 
study of pre-war selection of sales- 
men by the company which showed 
weaknesses, probably common to 
many companies. We found, among 
other things: 

1. Inadequate procedures for at- 
tracting good men; (2) no uniform 
plan for telling the men all about us 
and the job; (3) un-planned inter- 
viewing; (4) lack of education of the 
field management on how to do the 
job; (5) far too much reliance on 
written references telling of the 
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prospects’ character and qualifications. 

We decided that finding the right 
men for selling was the top priority 
job. Upon this effort’s degree of suc- 
cess would depend the effectiveness of 
the second part of the company’s 
program: Helping the men organize 
their work under an effective selling 
plan which will cut wasted time, 
wasted effect, wasted men, and 
wasted dollars. 

Early in the process of mapping 
out the new selection plan, we de- 
cided to create a complete plan which 
would really control and direct selec- 
tion. We also decided to de-centralize 
hiring because: 


1. A greater sense of responsibility 
by field management for the men 
they must work with would be cre- 
ated. 


2. We should have men “reason- 
ably indigenous to the soil,” as our 
southern manager puts it. 


3. The housing shortage makes it 
imperative that we get men who have 
homes where they will work. 


First step in creating our person- 
nel plan was to learn just what it 
takes to succeed in our business. The 
first question we asked ourselves was: 
“What does the buyer expect from 
our salesmen ?” 

When a corporation executive buys 
insurance he expects two things of 
the man who sells it to him: First, 
great personal integrity, because the 
one thing everybody does understand 
about insurance policies is that there 
is a lot of fine print in them. Coupled 
with that integrity, he insists that the 
salesman know enough about the com- 
plexities of the business so that he 
will get him the right policy, with 


proper endorsements, protection and 
service. 

Finally, the man must be a really 
able salesman, because insurance js 
a most competitive business. 

Based on these requirements, we 
prepared our list of characteristics 
necessary to succeed in this work. 
Then we set to work to develop 
forms and procedure for the Person- 
nel Selection Plan manual. 

The introduction to the manual 
emphatically states that it is not 
enough to have a plan that tells how 
to find good men for sales jobs. You 


MR. MORRISON: "The most important thing 
is selling the plan to our managers first.” 


can have such a plan and “still create 
a weak sales force. The very heart 
and guts of the matter is that the 
plan must be followed. . . . Nothing 
is so human as to want to act on the 
spot, short-cutting the plan to avoid 
losing a man you immediately think 
is just the one you want.” 

To avoid snap judgment and in-a- 
rush mistakes, the manual counsels: 
“Always interview a man at least 
twice before making up your mind. 
You don’t really know that man until 
you’ve seen him again another day. 
In the first interview you just got his 
canned sales talk about himself. In 
the second and third interviews you 
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begin to see the real man, by then he 
has shot his bolt and you are down 
to his true self. Give your judgment 
a chance. 

“Always have more than one ex- 
ecutive interview a man (preferably 
three) and hire only if you. all 
agree,” the manual continues. “A lot 
of things may try to sway you on 
this,’ warns the comment that fol- 
lows. “‘Here’s just one—you will find 
a man with whom you are favorably 
impressed. In the opinion of one other 
interviewer he is only average: the 
third interviewer’s opinion is unfav- 
orable, but, recognizing your en- 
thusiasm, he is considerate and so 
says he is ‘merely luke-warm.’ Being 
a human being, you defend your 
opinion, and being an accomplished 
salesman, your presentation is very 
effective. You even over-sell yourself 
on the man. 


“Now what to do? First, why do 
we have the rule? Two prime 
reasons : 


“1. Because you're hiring a man to 
go out and sell, to make favorable 
impressions on a lot of people. There- 
fore, if this sample shows he doesn’t 
click, why not find a better invest- 
ment for the money? 

“2. Because the judgment and ex- 
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perience of other executives is ex. 
tremely valuable in minimizing exces- 
sive influence on the judgment of 
single interviewer of those elusive 
personality traits that have ditferent 
appeal to different people, a great 
deal of common sense is packed into 
that old expression, ‘two heads are 
better than one.’ 

“Therefore, your sound judgment 
will tell you not to hire this man, 
because he has not qualified on one 
of the fundamental points of the plan, 
Admittedly, you may have been right 
about one man, but of 10 men you 
hire, your percentage chances of being 
successful will be infinitely higher jf 
you follow the rule to play percent- 
ages not hunches. 


Sources of Manpower 


The next chapter in the manual 
suggest “Sources of Men.” It states 
that colleges, veterans agencies, high- 
class employment agencies, and local 
newspaper advertising are best. 

Then comes a three-page letter over 
my name headed “To Applicants for 
Sales Positions in the Business Sales 
Division,” and a_ booklet. These 
describe the company and job fully, 
telling the man exactly what we ex- 
pect and answering what we think 
they expect. A description of the 
caliber of men wanted reads in part: 

“Such a man should be young, 
about 25, with a mind very much 
above the average—and a willingness 
to sacrifice a great deal of his spare 
time to the mastery of a complex 
business. Generally he will be a 
college graduate—or would have been 
if the war hadn’t interfered. 

“Our aim is not to hire a lot of 
men in order to get a few successes 
from many failures. We invest several 
thousand dollars in every new man 
hired, but the man invests even more 
—his time. Therefore, you will find 
us slow to hire, you will be inter- 
viewed several times by different 
people. By making it hard to get a 
job with us, we make it easier for 
you to succeed when, and if, you are 
hired.” 

This explanation of our salary and 
promotional policy is given to pros- 
pective salesmen: “‘New men are paid 
an adequate living salary to start after 
preliminary training. Ordinarily at a 
three-week training class at the home 
office in Boston, with salary and ex- 
penses paid, you work in a branch 
office under the manager, or a super- 
visor. If at the end of 30 days your 
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aptitude will be rated either poor, 
average or definitely superior. 

“If rated ‘poor,’ employment will 
be terminated. If rated ‘average’— 
but the characteristics which keep you 
from a higher rating are such that 
we believe we can together improve 
them—then you will be retained at 
the same salary. If rated ‘definitely 
superior —then your salary will be in- 
creased as of that date. 

“At the end of six months, it is 
our custom to give men the oppor- 
tunity to increase their earnings above 
salary through an incentive bonus 
plan which rewards unusual accom- 
plishment in the kind of sales results 
the company expects. Such plans are 
purely supplemental incentive earn- 
ings, and may be changed or with- 
drawn at any time, although they 
have been customary with the com- 
pany for many years. 


Applicant's Background 


Now comes the “Short Form Ap- 
plication for Position as Sales Repre- 
sentative.” As the title suggests, this 
gives essential information submitted 
by men who want interviews. It 
covers not only statistics about the 
applicant but also his education and 
business background and _ personal 
references. 

If after the preliminary interview, 
we are still interested in him, and he 
in us, he is given a “Supplementary 
Application for Position as Sales 
Representative” to fill out. This 
three-page form goes more thoroughly 
into the applicant’s background, ex- 
perience and views than the “Short 
Form Application.” He is asked such 
questions as: What do you think be- 
ing a good salesman requires? What 
special qualifications do you think you 
have to fit you for work with us? 

Next is “The Interview” which 
gives our guided interview procedure 
step by step. This is the heart and 
sinew of the whole plan. We must, 
I sincerely believe, have skillful diag- 
nostic interviews in which, instead of 
aimless conversation, there is a 
planned drawing out of facts by an 
interviewer capable of interpreting 
them. In this section we include, in 
addition to our own material, a re- 
print of an address by William Rados, 
associate director, Department of 
Sales and Merchandising Training, 
Schenley Distillers Corp., New York 
City, titled ‘““Ten Tips on Conducting 
an Interview.” The talk was orig- 
inally given in the Post-Graduate 
Course for Sales Executives by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 

Our “Report of Interview with 
Sales Position Applicant,” which 
follows is a form in which we ask 


all sorts of leading questions of oy; 
interviewer—questions that all for ; 
“ves” or “no” and comments, force 
the interviewer to get certain signif. 
cant facts and impressions it would 
be impossible to have on a mere appli. 
cation form, directing the course of 
the interview in the channels we 
know will be revealing. Here are , 
few of the questions: 

Are the applicant’s brothers and 
sisters successful people? Did you 
learn enough about his wife’s back. 
ground to judge whether she will be 
a help or a drag to him? Did you like 
him because he “ate up” what you 
said, or because you respected the in- 
telligence with which he analyzed us? 
How ambitious ts he—10 years from 
now, exactly what job does he expect 
to have, and how much money does he 
think he will make? Did he do any- 
thing constructive with his spare time 
in the service? Has he saved any 
money ? 

Next is the “Applicants’ Over-all 
Rating” form. One of these is filled 
out by every executive who inter- 
views a prospective salesman. The 
rating excellent, good, average, weak 
and poor apply to his appearance, ex- 
pression, mental alertness, ambition, 
personality, etc. We believe the last 
three questions on this form as ex- 
ceptionally pertinent: Do you rec- 
ommend as a producer? Do you 
recommend as leadership material? 
If plenty of applicants were available, 
would you hire him or would you 
want to look further for a better 
man? 


Check Their Credit 


Completing the package are “In- 
vestigations and Tests.” These in- 
clude checking references, getting a 
report from the Retail Credit Com- 
pany’s nearest office and sales apti- 
tude testing by the Klein Institute, 
New York City. 

In checking references, the Liberty 
executive is advised: “It is very m- 
portant that whenever possible you 
make a personal contact with the 
man’s previous employer. Almost 
everyone will give a man applying 
for a job a better recommendation on 
paper than he is entitled to, or if 
there is something adverse in his ex- 
perience, the former employer 1s not 
going to commit himself in writing 
in most cases. Therefore, to get the 
real story, it is vital that you make a 
personal call on the previous ¢m- 
ployer, or at the very least a personal 
phone call.” 

Aptitude testing is not used until 
the interviewer and the co-intervieW- 
ers have just. about definitely Jecided 
to hire a man. The procedure to be 
employed is given in detail. 
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“he GOOSE THAT LAID 

ws THE GOLDEN EGG 

a wasra ther!” 

= ay? BILLIONAIRE 
BIDDY 


pa What’s a golden egg or two . . . or a dozen. 
m- for that matter . . . compared with the 
z $7,000,000 daily cash income produced by 


poultry! With every day a pay day on the 


rty ; : 

"i poultry farm, this market makes a 24-carat @¥# 

2 opportunity for prospecting advertisers. 

the ; : 

ost Stake out your claim by using Poultry 

ng Tribune — the Farm Magazine that 

on . . 

r makes this pay dirt pay out. Hi 

X- 

ot 500,000 Circulation 

ng 

he You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion Member: 

a Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

n- Schedule. 1945 cash farm income from AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

al Poultry and Eggs was $2,577,000,000. T R B U N > WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. 
(Source U.S.D.A.) Representatives — New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 

il Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 

: 

ed 
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NEW YORK ADULTS RIDE 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


COVERAGE: 89% of adults ride 
EXPOSURE: 23 minutes per ride 
REPETITION: 26 rides a month 
COLOR: All you want 


... this is subway advertising! 
CAR CARDS « STATION POSTERS 


— 
NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


Advertising Company, Inc. 


a Member of NATA 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


Incidentally, 1 too was a cynic as 
regards the value of psychological 
tests. But the psychologists are proy- 
ing that we cannot ignore them. They 
are spotting some things that »o in. 
terviewer would get. 

Inquiries into the credit status of 
the applicant are made by the dis. 
trict manager to the nearest Retail 
Credit Co. office only after it has 
been definitely decided to hire a man. 
Iwo sets of inquiries may be made 
by the Retail Credit Co. One, titled 
“Special Salesman Selection Report,” 
is requested only on men with previ- 
ous business or selling experience. The 
other, “Amplified Personal History,” 
is used for a veteran whose pre-service 
history indicates no experience. 

Each recommendation that we hire 
a new man must come from a dis- 
trict manager, sales manager or serv- 
ice manager—and is accompanied by 
approval of the regional vice-presi- 
dent. 

The most important thing about 
handling such a program is Selling it 
to managers at the start. Too often 
we neglect to sell our ideas adequately 
to our lieutenants, especially on pro- 
cedural matters. It is easy to be se- 
duced by our own authority and issue 
material as directives from _head- 
quarters and thus kill its effectiveness. 


SEVEN BLOCKS BUILD A PRESENTATION: 


_As he states each of the seven factors that 


mean complete indoor comfort for homes, 
James R. Scott, chairman, merchandising 
committee, National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning Association, Cleve- 
land, adds a block to this jig-saw puzzle 
form. When Mr. Scott completes his presen- 
tation, he swings the silhouette arounc— 
and there's the association's slogan ‘| hey 
Add Up to Indoor Comfort.” This presen- 
tation will be taken on a coast-to-coast 
tour to explain the seven factors. 
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Market Basket Quiz: More than 
99% of women read labels on canned 
or packaged food; two-thirds pay 


“much attention” to labels. More 
than half always read them. More 
than 90% read brand name and type 
of product. Adequate information 
presented on a good descriptive label 
on an unfamiliar or a new type of 
grocery product would persuade 75% 
of the women to give it a trial, and 
help 83% in using it. These are but 
some of the statistics culled from 
“Labels in the Spotlight,” a booklet 
published by the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., containing 
results of its nation-wide question- 
naire, “Market Basket Quiz.” The 
survey is one of the organization’s 
attempts to evaluate the results of its 
campaign for good descriptive label- 
ing. For copies, address the G.M.A. 
at 205 East 42 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


What About Color Television? 
... What is the status of television 
today? What is the extent of color 
experimentation ? What are the color 
factors that require solution? These 
questions and others are answered in 
a booklet titled, ““The Truth About 
Color Television,” prepared by the 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories and 
being distributed by the National 
Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Super Market: _ Inquiries 
about the evolution of self-service re- 
tailing and its influence on distribu- 
tion have grown more numerous as 
the industry has expanded so rapidly. 
The history of super markets, the 
origin of this system of distribution, 
and the reasons for its expansion, have 
been briefly outlined by M. M. Zim- 
merman, editor and publisher, Super 
Market Merchandising, in the book- 
let, “The Super Market—Its Growth 
and Future.” Mr. Zimmerman esti- 


mates that 1946 super market volume 
will reach $4% billion. For copies, 


write to the magazine at 45 West 45 
st, New York 19, N. Y. 


"The Experiences of Mr. Hope- 
well.” What are the chances for the 
lithog: aphic industry maintaining its 
presen’ volume of production? About 
how :aany lithographic plants are 
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there today? Is there a price ad- 
vantage in lithography over letter- 
press? Are wages in the industry high 
or low? The answers to these and 
other questions are presented directly, 
informatively, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers, in 
this illustrated booklet which covers 
the big question: “Should I Install 
Lithographic Equipment?” You may 
obtain a copy from the Association at 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Market Information: If you're 
seeking statistics on specific markets 
or market areas, you may want to 
check through the following list of 
available publications covering vari- 
ous fields: 


SMALL TOWN FAMILIES: The re- 
sults of the 1946 Grit Reader Survey, 
based on 21,359 tabulated question- 
naires, are now ready in spiral-note- 
book form. This is one of the most 


extensive studies made of buying 
habits and brand preferences of small 
town families, and covers buying 


plans as well as buying habits con- 
cerned with automotive products, 
drugs and cosmetics, grocery products. 
home appliances, home improvements, 
tobacco. Advertisers and advertising 
agencies should address Grit Publish- 
ing Co., Williamsport 3, Pa., for 
copies. 


PACIFIC COAST: The 2nd annual 
edition of the Pacific Coast Radio 
Handbook, published by the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System, contains rate 
and discount schedules of all Pacific 
Coast networks, lists of independent 
stations, table and chart studies on 
radio families, gross farm dollars 
wholesale sales and effective buying 
income. A detail map in two colors is 
an added feature. Address Don Lee 
at 5515 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA: The Evening Bul- 
letin’s 1946 Consumer Analysis of the 
Philadelphia Market is now ready 


Publishing Co. for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Americans are enthusi- 
astic about the airplane as a vehicle 
for travel. Expense does not worry 
them. Opinions of the public on 
national policy questions of vital in- 
terest to the entire aircraft industry, 
and the attitude of the public toward 
travel by air lines, and toward own- 
ing and operating private planes, have 
been covered extensively in the survey 
—which was based on 8,088 inter- 
views representing a _ cross-section 
population of about 48,000,000. Re- 
sults are graphically presented in a 
spiral-bound book, which is available 
from the Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


for advertisers and agencies. It’s a | 


144-page study of the city’s buying 
habits, consumer brand preferences, 
ownership of appliances and automo- 
biles, and dealer distribution of foods, 
soaps, drugs, toiletries. It also in- 
cludes information on home owner- 
ship and rental values. Write for 
copies direct to the newspaper at 
N. E. Corner, Filbert & Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


AVIATION SURVEY: Accordins toa 
nation-wide survey of the aviation 
industry just completed by the Re- 
search Department of the Curtis 


(Oakland Coun 


RETAIL 
SALES’ 
in Michigan 


Oauisad County retail sales 
exceed $150,000,000 annually, 
fourth largest in Michigan. Over — 
40% of this business is done in 
Pontiac, trading center ABC City 
and Retail Trading zone (popu- 
lation 176,484) includes most of 
Oakland County and parts of 
adjoining counties where Daily 
Press coverage exceeds 82%! 
The Daily Press gives adequate 
and highly exclusive coverage 
for 7 out of 10 Press homes take 
no other daily newspaper. 


*Sales Management “Survey of 
Buying Power” 


A B C Net Paid 


PONTIAC 
Daily PRESS 


PONTIAC e MICHIGAN 
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Heatabs Seek Peacetime 


Market Among Sportsmen 


Quick-heat products, widely used by service men during 
the war, sell myriad uses through outdoor magazines. 


A product which might be adver- 
tised as having 1001 uses is the 
“Heatab Flame-Tablet” of J. W. 
Speaker Corp., Milwaukee. Origi- 
nally developed for sportsmen, 
Heatabs have been on the market for 
about five years. During the war, 
aviators, ground force men, Navy 
and Merchant Marine crews learned 
to use them, and infantrymen in fox- 
holes heated their C rations with 
them. 

The wartime success of the product 
led the company’s management to be- 
lieve that there would be receptive 
peacetime markets for this quick 
means of providing intense heat. A 
program of aggressive cultivation of 


markets is paying dividends. The_ 


Heatab Heatmaker, an attractively 
packaged “Big Brother” version of 


NEAT HEAT: The “Cookit" stove that 
folds into cigarette-size cases, will need 
refills—means repeat sales for Heatabs. 


the item, brought out a few months 
ago, is doing nicely. Promotional 
emphasis is currently strong on the 
“Cookit,” adjustable folding stove, 
or hot-plate which folds to resemble 
a cigarette case or woman’s compact, 
and which can be carried in a pocket 
or purse. Another feature is that it 
serves as a carrying case for extra 
Heatabs. 

Distributed through jobbers of gen- 
eral lines, hardware and automotive 
supplies, Heatabs are sold through 
many outlets. Sporting goods stores 
are the best of these, but drug, hard- 
ware and department stores—and 
even groceries—also sell them. Cur- 
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rent consumer advertising is directed 
chiefly to readers of outdoor maga- 
zines. Among media used now or in 
the past are: American Girl, Boys’ 
Life, Boy Scout Handbook, Collier’s, 
Field and Stream, Hunting and Fish- 
ing, Liberty, Outdoor Life, Outdoors- 
man, Mechanix Illustrated, Popular 
Mechanics, and Sports A field. 

The company offers a variety of 
dealer aids, all furnished through 
jobbers. There is a mat and cut serv- 
ice for dealers, whose names are put 
on the mailing list as fast as they are 
received through postage-paid return 
cards which are enclosed in shipping 
cartons. 

Also enclosed in each shipping car- 
ton is a counter-placard with slits in 
the base, for easy transformation into 
a unit for displaying the Heatab 
package. It is a yellow cardboard 
piece, measuring five by eight inches, 
with a drawing of two couples cook- 
ing a picnic lunch on the device, and 
a striking illustration of the Cookit 
(hot-plate) with flashing red flames 
issuing from the Heatab burning in 
it. The caption is: “Enjoy OUTDOOR 
LIFE MORE with SPEAKER Pocket- 
size Hotplate and Heatab Flame- 
Tablets,” and copy reads: “Quick, 
intense heat for frying fish, heating 
coffee, water, beans or soup .. . for 
scores of other heating purposes. . . . 
Join millions of Scouts, cyclists, 
motorists, campers, hunters and others 
who carry Cookits and Heatabs on all 
outings.” Instructions for transform- 
ing the piece into display units are 
at the bottom of the placard where 
they will be folded under or cut off. 
It is recommended that two placards 
be placed back to back, to make a 
display which can be seen from two 
directions. 

To stimulate jobbers and retailers, 
Speaker sends them multigraphed 
“Selling Notes” and ‘Testimonials 
from All Parts of the World.” There 
are several suggestions for staging 
demonstrations in the “Selling Notes” 
—to dramatize the intense heat 
furnished by a Heatab fire, to show 
length of use (seven to nine minutes 
for the medium size and fourteen to 
sixteen minutes for the large), and 
to call attention to the lack of smoke, 
odor and soot. There are even rec- 


ommendations for cooking demonstra. 
tions—for “proving that two eggs 
can be fried and turned over in less 
than two and a half minutes,’ with 
one medium-size Heatab; and fo; 
boiling two cups of coffee in less than 
five minutes with two large-size tab. 
lets. 

Particularly interesting are the sug- 
gestions for uses—fishermen may boil 
coffee while out in their boats , , . 
mothers may feed their babies, heat. 
ing milk while out driving . . . office 
and factory workers may heat thei: 
lunches and drinks on the job. , . 
lodgers may heat meals in their rooms 

. campers can start bonfires with- 
out first’ finding dry tinder. First. 
person accounts of unusual uses are 
also given in the testimonials. Ex. 
amples: The mother who tells of her 
son’s use of the product to heat canned 
chili and chicken in the South Pacific 

. . the president of a sporting club 
with 200 members who are interested 
in Heatabs . . . the mother who uses 
it for popping corn and making cocoa 

. the nurse, who uses it while 
traveling with patients . . . the chem- 
ist who recommends heating test 
tubes, and the diabetic who uses it for 
sterilizing hypodermic needles. From 
‘Boy Scouts to woodcutters, people 


BACKWOODS 
Drop “Heatabs” on the ground, shield 
with ordinary rocks, they burn vigorously. 


DEMONSTRATION: 


working or playing outdoors find uses 
for Heatabs. 

The stoves, which are sold in com- 
bination with Heatabs, are analagous 
to razors, while Heatabs correspond 
to razor blades. This means repeat 
sale. ; 

The retail price of a three-wing 
folding Cookit stove, with 24 medi- 
um-size Heatabs, is 55c. A four-wing 
stove with 24 large Heatabs is 75c. 
A De Luxe Compact stove, with 15 
large and 36 medium Heatabs can be 
bought for $1.75. Packages ° 
Heatabs vary only according ‘0 num 
ber and size—a package of 24 medium 
size ones retailing at 45c. 
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DETROIT... 


a consistently great market! 


Year after year, Detroit has been among America’s first four retail markets, 
in dollar and cents volume! Year in and year out; Detroit has ranked among the 
top five major cities in per capita buying income! Through peace and war, 
Detroit has led the nation in industrial production! Now, with automobiles at the 
top of every nationwide survey as America’s most-in-demand product, Detroit's 
consistency as a great market for years to come is practically assured. Yes, Detroit 
rates a good share of YOUR advertising appropriation for the permanently 


profitable promotion of your product! 


e 


The Detroit News...a Consistently Great Newspaper! 


The News is first in circulation and in advertising in the fabulously wealthy Detroit 
market. Year after year, The News has had the largest 

ABC-recognized home-delivered circulation in America 

... and for more than a quarter of a century, has 

ranked among America’s first five newspapers 


in advertising lineage! 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA : 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


4, E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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NEWSPAPERS 
The Erie Morning Sun, the 


new Erie, Pa., morning newspaper 
launched this month by Edward 
Lamb and Kenneth D. Tooill, co- 
publishers of the evening and Sunday 
Dispatch-Herald, has started out with 
a 20,000 minimum circulation. The 
combined circulation of the two 
papers is announced as close to 65,000. 
Published in the same plant as the 


POLL—The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’s 


consumer analysis is now completed. 


Dispatch-Herald, the Erie Morning 
Sun has its own staff, and is complete 
in all departments, having its own 
features, editorial page, and news 
coverage. The staffs of both papers 
are interlocked, however, giving 
around-the-clock news coverage of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
Ward-Grifith Co., Inc., is their 


national advertising representative. 
. 


The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies announces forma- 
tion of a special committee whose ob- 
ject is to help agencies better under- 
stand and use the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading being made by 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
with the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the 
A. A. A. A. in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Members of the committee are: 
John Caples, vice-president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
chairman; Dr. Franklin Cawl, Kud- 
ner Agency, Inc.; Marion Harper, 
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Hegency Nowy 


Jr., McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Arthur 
Hurd, J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
Lester Malitz, Warwick & Legler, 
Inc.; John Witten, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc. 

. 


How consistent newspaper advertis- 
ing in local markets changed the 
potato buying habits of American 
housewives and averted loss of the 
State of Maine’s potato crop when it 
was threatened by war shortages of 
labor and storage facilities is told in a 
recent issue of “Advertising Facts,” 
published by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, A. N. P. A. Over a period of 
nine years a program of consistent 
newspaper advertising has increased 
Maine potato growers’ income six- 
fold, and decreased advertising costs 
per dollar by 82%. 


To improve customer service, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat has started 
operating a car equipped with radio- 
telephone which is used for “hot-shot”’ 
newspaper deliveries. Carrying extra 
copies of the newspaper, the car 
cruises throughout metropolitan St. 
Louis during the night and early 
morning and is able because of its 
two-way communication link with cir- 
culation headquarters, to rush needed 
copies to retail outlets which are about 
to run out... . The Philadelphia In- 


quirer has erected a super “sidewalk 
superintendents” pavilion, plus a 27’ 
high, 80’ wide sign, both designed to 
promote interest in the newspaper's 
new rotogravure plant now being 
built. With seating capacity for 126 
persons, the grandstand is wired for 
sound, with news and entertainment 


being piped in from WFIL. 


Herbert W. Beyea, general man- 
ager of Hearst Advertising Service, 
announces appointment of Paul Jones 
as promotion manager of that or- 
ganization. . . . Ted Guth is named 
advertising promotion manager of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-T elegraph. . . . James 
S. Tyler joins the American News- 
paper Advertising Network, Inc., as 
creative assistant to George Bennyan, 
director of promotion and publicity. 
. . « Oliver M. Presbrey resigns as 
account executive at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to join the 


A. N. A, N. 


MAGAZINES 


Announced as the first general 
magazine to be published on the 
Pacific Coast, Fortnight will hit the 
stands October 30; subscription rates 
are $3.00 a year, single copies 15c. 
To be published every two weeks, the 
magazine is described as a critical 
digest of the entertainment, artistic, 
and outdoor opportunities offered by 
California life. It wil include re- 
views of motion pictures and theatri- 
cal productions; a guide to restau- 
rants, night clubs, and inns of Cali- 
fornia; listings of musical, artistic, 
and sporting events; also of radio 
programs and of books and outdoor 


SIGNS FOR SINGING . . . James H. Carmine, vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising, Phileo Corp., signs to sponsor Bing Crosby. Pierson Mapes, Hutchins Advertis- 
ing Co., Inc., president Mark Woods, chairman Henry J. Noble, ABC look on. 
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who said radio is afraid of controversy? 


IN SOME QUARTERS there still seems to be an 
impression that radio won’t touch controver- 
sial issues with a twenty-foot pole. 

Broadcasters, it’s said, are scared stiff of 
offending somebody. Advertisers. Agencies. 
Financial interests. Or some other bogey-man. 

The only explanation for such statements 
is that the people who make them don’t 
listen to radio. 

Certainly they haven’t heard programs 
such as KDKA puts on the air each Sunday 
afternoon from 4:30 to 5:00. 

This choice half-hour period could be 
sold commercially at the drop of a hat. But 
it’s not for sale. It is dedicated to the prop- 
osition of better citizenship in the Pittsburgh 
territory, with chips falling where they may. 
It brings up ugly facts that might be, and 
often are, kept hidden. It crusades against 
intolerance. With both fists (and some- 
times with bruised knuckles) it fights dis- 


crimination against any of the minorities 
that live and work in this busy tri-State area. 

It goes to bat for veterans. It combats 
inflationary trends. It seeks to shake, shove, 
or shame every listener into recognition of 
citizenship’s responsibilities. 

If that’s not controversy, we don’t know 
what the word means. 

To produce and broadcast a program like 
this takes courage. Plenty of courage. But 
KDKA has no monopoly on radio’s supply of 
intestinal fortitude. Many other stations, in 
requesting copies of these KDKA-created 
scripts, show an equal desire to serve the pub- 
lic by hard-hitting promotion of citizenship. . 
with mighty few qualms as to controversy! 

Programs in the 
public interest are an 
institution at KDKA 
..and acornerstone of 
Westinghouse policy. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc ° KEX KYW wBz WBZA WOWO KOKA 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX « KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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AD ANDY... 


events of interest to motorists, vaca- 


tionists, and sportsmen. Fortnight 
will carry feature articles and give 
magazine coverage under such head- 
ings as politics, civic betterment, 
business, and finance. Editor and pub- 
lisher of the magazine is O. D. Keep, 
who is also president of O. D. Keep 
Associates, Inc. Vice-president and 
advertising director is Duncan Scott, 
head of Duncan A. Scott Co., pub- 
lishers’ representatives. Fortnight will 
be edited both in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Drink, a magazine for the liquor 
consumer, is scheduled for an October 
debut, it is announced by the Drink 
Publishing Co., New York City. 
Designed to appeal to the beverage 
consumer, the magazine’s distribution 
will be exclusively through package 
liquor stores and night clubs. Edi- 
torial content will include screen and 
stage stories with beverage angles, 
sporting events, fiction, and humor. 
Drink will be printed by photo-offset 
in color, with an initial press run of 
35,000, covering the New York area. 
Co-publishers are Dick Randall and 
Harold Clark. 


A teacher edition of Seventeen 
magazine including an 18-page sup- 
plement, “Seventeen In The Class- 
room,” is being distributed for the 
first time this month by Triangle 
Publications. Prepared exclusively for 
use by home economics teachers, this 
special educator edition analyzes 
articles from each issue of the maga- 
zine on the basis of their value to 
teachers of food and nutrition, cloth- 
ing, home planning, household man- 
agement, home nursing, family rela- 
tionships, and personality develop- 
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| Foti ig, 


New trade character of Pacific Coast outdoor advertising firm, Foster & 
Kleiser Co., San Francisco, appearing on 400 posters between Canada and Mexico. 


ment. The magazine’s articles will be 
carefully outlined in lesson plan form 
to help teachers tie up classroom dis- 
cussion with actual material included 
in the publication. The September and 
October issues of Seventeen and the 
supplement are being distributed to 
1,500 home economics chairmen in 
key cities. A direct mail campaign in- 
vites teachers to order a 12-month sub- 
scription at “special educator rates.” 


Mason-Weymouth 


O. D. KEEP . . . Editor and pub- 
lisher of Fortnight, the new Pacific 
Coast general amusement magazine. 


OUTDOOR 


A preliminary report of the results 
of the Fort Wayne Survey made this 
spring by the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
Inc., to develop and test methods of 
evaluating outdoor advertising has 
been presented to its executive com- 
mittee and board members by man- 
aging director V. H. Pelz. The 
members of the executive committee 
of the T. A. B. are: president, A. D. 
Chiquoine, Jr., vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. ; vice-president, Robert M. Gray, 
manager of the advertising and sales 
department, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; secretary-treasurer, 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president, Out- 


door Advertising Inc.; H. E. Fisk. 
executive vice-president, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, Inc, : 
Fred R. Gamble, president, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 

The objective of this exporatory 
project, according to Mr. Chiquoine. 
is to determine whether the methods 
tried out in Fort Wayne can be in- 
corporated into a permanent operating 
program by which T. A. B. can pro- 
vide yardsticks for implementing more 
effective use of this medium. Major 
parts of this test project included: 


1. New methods of determining the 
size and character of the outdoor 
market. 


2. New “short count” methods of 
estimating total traffic at given loca- 
tions. 


3. New ways, not involving trafhc 
counts, of describing the coverage of 
a market provided by an outdoor 
plant or showing. 


4. New methods of measuring 
quantitatively the degrees to which 
a showing covers and reaches traffic. 


5. A readership survey designed 
to measure the size of the showing 
audience reached by specific outdoor 
advertisements. 


AGENCIES 


Armando & Stansbury, Ltd., New 
York City, is the new agency Basi 
by “New York’s highest paid art 


director,” Armando, and public re- 
lations expert, Henry ( Hank) 
Stansbury. Already, it is announced, 


the firm’s accounts and billings are 
pressing past the million dollar mark. 

Born the son of the governor of 
Querataro, Mexico, Armando studied 
art with Diego Rivera and in the 
French Academy of Arts. As art 
director of Fox Film Corp., he de- 
signed sets for “Rio Rita;”’ while 
affiliated with Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
he became highest paid art director in 
the country. Subsequently he cre- 


ARMANDO .. . First art director 
to head his own agency, he is presi- 
dent of Armando & Stansbury, |+¢. 
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TO REACH ALL THE ACTIVE 
$1,500,000.000 RUBBER INDUSTRY 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
Serving the Industry For 57 Years 


{1 FIRST— in editorial prestige—because it is edited by graduate chemists 
with long practical experience in rubber manufacturing. 


2 FIRST— in editorial volume—35% more editorial matter—all selected 
and important. 


3 FIRST—in special services—foreign news translated by a staff expert. 
Special section on plastics. All rubber patents published regularly. 
An up-to-date cross-index of rubber trade happenings for over 56 
years. 


4 FIRST— in advertising volume—527 pages in 1940; 1,044 pages in 1945 
—20% more than second paper. Still growing—and still FIRST 
in 1946. 


5 FIRST—over 170 regular adver- 


tisers. 


6 FIRST—largest circulation in the 
field — and growing 
rapidly. 


Yours for the asking— 
a copy of 

“How IRW Is Serving 

the Rubber Industry” 


A 
BILL 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MOHAWK 4-1760 
CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, STATE 1266 
PUBLICATION AKRON, OHIO: J. M. Pittenger, 2014 First Central Tower, Jefferson 7131 
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ated the “Invisible Crew” theme for 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; his “Chuck 
Carson” comic strip, sponsored by 
Plymouth Motor Car Co., received 
the highest Starch readership rating 


of any advertising strip during 1945; 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
PACKAGING, FILING 


FOR MAILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


J. RAYMOND LENAHAN ... 
His election as vice-president of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan is announced. 
under the banner of Grant Advertis- 
ing, he created the radio shows: 
“Symphony of the Americas” for 
Reichold Chemical Co., and ‘“‘Men 
of Vision” for Bendix. Today, on the 
strength of the Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., account, he is in business for 
himself. As president of Armando & 
Stansbury, Ltd., he is the first art 
director ever to head his own shop. 

Partner Henry H. (Hank) Stans- 
bury brings to the combine public re- 
lations acumen founded upon years of 
newspaper work, experience as public 
relations counsel, and a three year 
span as chief of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers press bu- 
reau. Geared to handle all phases of 
agency service, according to the 
principals, the firm will emphasize 
public relations functions. 


Accounts: Chester H. Roth Co., 
Inc., for its Esquire line of men’s 
hosiery, to Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
for the first consumer advertising 
campaign in its 20-year history... . 
Nathalie Nicoli, design-manufacturer, 
and allied firm of Leon Nicoli, Mode 
de Paris, to Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 
. . . Parfums Adrian and Parfums 
Hartnell to Walter Weir, Inc... . 
Detergent Corp. of America, Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Anfenger Advertis- 
ing Agency, St. Louis, Mo... . All 
foreign advertising of Lightfoot 
Schultz Co. products to Dorland In- 
ternational-Pettingell & Fenton, Inc. 
. . . Business Week to Ellington & 
Co., Inc. York Corp., York, Pa., 
manufacturers of refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment, to the 
same agency. . .. Hal Roach Studios, 
Culver City, Calif., to William Kes- 
ter & Co., Hollywood. . . . Trade 
Winds Textiles and The Scampers 


Co. to Lawrence Boles Hicks, Inc. 


. . « Lorr Laboratories, Paterson 
N. J., for “Dura-Gloss” nail polish, 
to Baker & Hosking, Inc. . . . Bald. 
win-Hill Co., Trenton, N. J., many- 
facturers of home and_ industrial 
rockwool insulating materials, to 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. ., . 
Cohn Hall Marx Co., rayon, silk. 
and woolen fabrics converters, to 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc 


for 
“Cohama Fabrics.” 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Sponsor, a new business publication 
announced as the first in the history 
of commercial broadcasting designed 
to speak for “the man who pays the 
bills,” will appear about mid October. 
Norman R. Glenn and Joseph M. 
Koehler are publisher and editor re- 
spectively. Sponsor is designed to give 
coverage to sponsors, account execu- 
tives, radio directors, and timebuyers, 
Its editorial plan includes capsuled 
news, trends, analysis of broadcast 
problems, broadcast statistics, and 
“experience reports.” 


WILLIAM M. SPIRE . . . joins Sulli- 
van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., 


vice-president on plans board. 


Forthcoming publication of The 
Oil Forum, a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the national and inter- 
national petroleum industry, is an- 
nounced by Orchard Lisle Publica- 
tions, New York City. The new 


magazine will virtually eliminate 
news coverage and purely descriptive 
articles and will publish views and 
opinions of authorities on all phases 
of management, engineering, opera- 
tion, and legislation in the industry 
T. Orchard Lisle, former executive 
editor of World Petroleum and of 
The Petroleum Times, London, will 
direct The Oil Forum. The journal 
will be presented first in November 
and commence as a regular monthly 
publication in January 1947. 


. 
Fred Bannister has been appointed 
New England manager of The Jron 


Age, succeeding the late Dwight G. 
Warren in this post. 
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65% More Dollars for Eating Out-- 
and the Soda Fountain Gets a Big 
Share of It 


—especially the 30,000 operators who read FOUNTAIN SERVICE every 
month. 


For they are the key operators—the men who are interested in mana- 
gerial problems—the ones who are working for better volume, better 
handling and better serving. 


They are in the market today for new equipment, for improved equip- 
ment, receptive and willing to buy. 


They are interested in new fountain and food products to serve their 
customers—to keep people coming to their fountains, to make more 
people get the fountain habit. 


They are in a liquid condition—they have the money to invest in their 
desire to go forward. 


It’s too big a market for any manufacturer to neglect—over $1,250,- 


000,000 annually. 


FOUNTAIN SERVICE gives you balanced coverage of this Soda Fountain 


Market—independent operator, chain operator and wholesaler—the only 
publication in the field that does, 


FOUNTAIN SERVICE should head the list of the manufacturer who sells 
the Soda Fountain Operator. 


FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Chicago office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Phone: State 1266 


Pacific Coast Office: 15 East de la Guerra 
Phone: Santa Barbara 6405 


The latest CCA Audit of Fountain 
Service has just been issued. We will 
be glad to send you a copy. 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


Leading New England tool manufacturer 
needs a Sales Manager of exceptional 
ability. The position calls for: 


Directing of factory Sales and Order 
Departments — Selecting Distributors — 
Selecting and Supervising District Man- 
agers and Agents—Devoting up to 25% 
of time in outside calls on manufac- 
turers, distributors, and larger users— 
supervising advertising, catalogs, sales 
literature, exhibits; directing new prod. 
uct market surveys. 


Preferred qualifications: Age under 40 
—College education—Mechanical engin- 
eering training — Sales and executive 
ability — Knowledge of marketing 
through industrial supply distributors— 
Excellent correspondent—Good health, 
appearance, character and _ personality. 


Write fully (sending recent snapshot) 
to Box 2335, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Ex-partner advertising agency, art 
director of art service, asst. art direc- 
tor publishing house. Heavy techni- 
cal background to handle all phases. 


Strong desire for aviation or allied 
field. College graduate. Locate any- 
where except New York City. Box 
2336, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


A MOST UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY | 
for young man desiring permamency and | 
a good future in sales personnel work. 


| Nationally known firm with headquarters 
| im Chicago desires to train two or three 
young men between 25 and 30 years of 
age with ambition and initiative in per- 
sonnel interviewing, sales training, and 
contact work. Previous sales experience 
helpful but not necessary. Must be free 
to travel. Will start at good salary dur- 
ing six months to one year of pren- 
ticeship and traiting under an experienced 
sales counselor. 


Appl by letter stating age, education, 
a siness experience. Box 2344, Sales 
he 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


SALES RESEARCH 


Practical, down-to-earth research director 
who spotlights facts that make sales. 
Thorough knowledge of merchandising, 
promotion, publishing, makes impressive 
results possible on modest budget. 


Box 2337, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Service, 
520 Land Bank Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


New Books for Marketing Men 


Changes in Income Distribution Dur- 
ing the Great Depression,by Horst Men- 
dershausen. Published by National Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York City. 
Price $2.50. 


This analysis of changes in income 
structure between a boom period and a 
depression is planned for the statistician 
and economist. It merits more widespread 
attention, however, because its pages con- 
tain the first scrutiny of what depression 
actually does to incomes. 


Mr. Mendershausen bases his work on 
a comprehensive census undertaken in 
1933 by the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing which made available income 
data from 33 large and middle-size cities. 
Applying to these data a battery of 
statistical techniques, Mr. Mendershausen 
tries to wring out the most significant 
secrets. 


Though a great many of the questions 
he asks cannot be answered conclusively, 
his analysis gives an insight into who is 
hardest hit by the bust and why. To com- 
panies who would know how to locate 
their steadiest markets and how to cal- 
culate sales quotas when things get tough, 


Mr. Mendershausen’s study is_ highly 
recommended. 
Dogs That Climb Trees, by Henry 


Hoke. Published by Graphic Books, Inc., 
New York City. Price $1.50. 


Of course, most dogs don’t climb trees, 
but neither do most planners and executors 
of direct advertising climb the tree of 
the reader’s indifference. Mr. Hoke is 
among those who has climbed a tree or 
two in his day, and he writes here of how 
he did it, of others who have done it, and 
of what it takes, in general, to make the 
rough ascent. 


For one thing, he’s a friendly cuss. That 
comes out in the book. And he’s sincere. 
He’s hard working. He likes people. And 
he thinks the letter is the greatest form 
of advertising. All these convictions and 
much experience send the dogs climbing 
in this pleasantest kind of instruction. 
Each lesson is cased in plot, and the 
reader’s attention is held fast. 


As an introduction to the great salt 
seas of direct mail for swimmers who 
haven’t yet been in, Dogs That Climb 
Trees is tops. 


Direct Advertising, by Harrie A. Bell. 
Published by Graphic Books, Inc., New 
York City. Price $4.00. 


After getting his feet thoroughly wet in 
Dogs, our swimmer can safely proceed to 
learn the strokes in Direct Advertising. 
He can also learn to find out where he is 
going and the best way to get there. 


Mr. Bell’s text is rather unusual! in that 
it omits, purposely, the usual illustrations: 
there are no samples of the perfect lette; 
or leaflet or booklet or layout. Instead 
there is always the why of a campaign, 
Mr. Bell insists that his reader determine 
what he wants to accomplish with a given 
mailing and that he keep that goal jn 
mind throughout the steps of its prepara- 
tions. 


Direct Advertising will not convert the 
novice into an accomplished direct mailer, 
It is not technical enough for that. But 
it will give him a chart which, if he heeds 
it, will never let him wander from his 
course. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MAN WITH 
THESE QUALIFICATIONS 


Age 30 to 40. College graduate or 
equivalent. Successful sales experi- 
ence in home appliances. Successful 
sales training experience with sales 
training in home appliance field. 
Large midwestern manufacturer home 
appliances looking for a man who 
loves to sell and who knows how to 
train salesmen. Perhaps you are a 
successful manager and trainer in a 
small organization. Perhaps you are 
an assistant training director in a 
large organization and feel ready to 
move up. Please give background, ex- 
perience. Write Roy A. Bradt, Vice 
President, THE MAYTAG COM- 


PANY, NEWTON, IOWA. 


A $10,000 BARGAIN 
IN MANPOWER 


If you want to be relieved of all details 
of sales analysis, market research, sales 
promotion, personnel recruiting and train- 
ing, the administration and merchandising 
of advertising—then | have the perfect | 
assistant for you. He is outstanding; a 
real comer. Only 34, but a solid back- 
ground of 12 years' experience along lines 
indicated above with two national brand- 
name companies. In New York now, but 
free to move. Get the full-story from: 


Philip Salisbury, General Manager 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


available. 


RESEARCH EXECUTIVE ; 
Fifteen years’ experience—fully quali- 
fied. Handle consumer and dealer re- 
search; market analysis; new product, 
package and display testing; pane! re- 
search; finding new products and 
markets; sales analysis; distribution 
cost profitability analysis and control; 
sales forecasting; territory potentials by 
correlation method. Develop product 
leadership and saleability, sound policies, 
and planned sales program and cost 
control for profitable operations. Expert 
higher statistics. Head department oF 
assistant. New York vicinity only. Re- 
sumé available. Box 2342, Sales Man- 


agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
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TOR to serve as executive in man- 
agement of internal operation of 
Sales Department of Corporation 
engaged in manufacture of medium | 
and heavy machinery; to supervise | 
program with outside offices, job- | 
bers and dealers in price estimating | 
and quotations. Engineering back- 

ground preferred. Will have gen- | 
eral administration of Sales Depart- | 
ment in capacity of assistant to gen- | 
eral sales manager. Address Box 

2340, Sales Management, 386 

Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: COST ESTIMATOR and 
PRICER of heavy and medium weight 
machinery, capable of calculating 
costs and setting up cost controls. 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
machine and work operations in ma- 
chine and assembly shops. Engineer- 
ing knowledge and experience pre- 
ferred. Executive ability required with 
capacity to cooperate with Sales, En- 
gineering and Manufacturing depart- 
ments. Will head cost estimating and 
pricing department. Submit details 
of past experience. Address Box 2339, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


EFFICIENT SALES and 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


SALESMEN and their supporting staffs 
are constantly being furnished to lead- 
ing National Advertisers and and their 
Advertising Agencies by 


The EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORP. 


(Agency) 
19 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4000 
Our 28th Year 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


18 years all phases sales management with 
two major companies in electrical and 
mechanical field. Can organize complete 
sales, distribution system along progressive 
lines. E. E. Graduate. Presently employed. 
$10,000 plus possibilities. Box 2338, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER wanted by TEXAS 
manufacturer of Plastic Film products, 
Raincoats, etc. Man needed must have 
broad experience in Sales Promotion and 
Direction. Salary and Commission. State full 
details of experience and background. Box 
2341, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Age 36. Ten year record of results in na- 
tional sales. Foods, confections, ingredients 
to bakers, grocers, variety chain, drug, 
department _ stores. Harvard Business 
School Graduate. Box 2343, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
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COMMENT 


SHALL WE SUBSIDIZE INEFFICIENCY: Elmo Roper 
has been probing public attitudes toward employment 
policies, looking forward to a less fortunate time when 
business will have to lay off workers. The most significant 
item in his findings is this: The majority of Americans 
believe that in times of economic stress, jobs should be 
allocated on the basis of how badly one needs a job, 
rather than on the basis of how well qualified a person 
is to hold the job. Mr. Roper finds this situation disturb- 


ing. And so will great numbers of other thoughtful 
citizens. 


This is the question and these are the figures as reported 
by Mr. Roper in the New York Herald Tribune: 


“Suppose a company is faced with the necessity of 
laying off some of its employes. If they have to make 
a choice between one of the following workers and a 
married man with a family, who does the same kind of 
work but is not as efficient, who do you think they 
should keep?” 


THE REPLIES 
Per Cent 

A very efficient married woman whose husband 
could support her 

Less efficient family man 

Don’t know 

A very efficient single woman whose brother 
could support her 

Less efficient family man 

Don’t know 

A very efficient single man under twenty-one 
whose father could support him 

Less efficient family man 

Don’t know 

A very efficient man over sixty whose children 
could support him 

Less efficient family man 

Don’t know 


In his interpretive comment, Mr. Roper savs, “The 
explanation for this is not easy to find. Perhaps the results 
mean that we, as a nation, have largely accepted the 
principle that people are ‘entitled’ to jobs. Perhaps those 
who answered the questions in this manner did not stop 
to think that if we were in a depression which involved 
the laying off of the more efficient people in order to keep 
jobs for the less efficient, our depression might get deeper 
and deeper as a result of less efficient operation. Perhaps 
they simply thought that the fact that all of the ‘efficient’ 
people described in the questions were described as having 
other means of support was sufficient reason for not 
‘worrying about them.’ . . . If we are to live in an 
economy where the more efficient people are to be per- 
mitted to work only provided there are more than enough 
jobs to take care of the less efficient people, there are 
problems ahead. 


If it is true that the majority of Americans really be- 
lieve in the principle of subsidization of inefficiency, we 
have a problem that should concern all businessmen. 
Economically, the situation present a nice anomaly. Our 
national aim, presumably, is to raise living standards for 
everybody, and we can do this only by producing and 
selling more goods and services at lower costs. The 
biggest single cost charged against most products is labor. 
But the public (invariably befuddled in its economic 
thinking) tells Mr. Roper that inefficient men should be 
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kept employed at the expense of more efficient workers, 
solely because they happen to be heads of families. If this 
policy were followed—at least to any appreciable extent— 
we should be adding to the cost of goods at the point 
where costs are heaviest. And we should, therefore, be 
depriving many people of the privilege of enjoying the 
higher standard of living that comes when savings in 
production costs enable a firm to reduce its prices. The 
people who can’t enjoy the higher standard of living. 
incidentally, include those being subsidized. 


While no reasonable adult is insensitive to the human 
problems involved, we cannot dodge the frightening issue 
Mr. Roper puts his finger on: that protection of inefh- 
ciency is certainly the best way in the world to deepen 
a depression. Any businessman knows that when volume 
shrinks and profits fall near the vanishing point, the 
difference in production between an inefficient worker- 
group and an efficient worker-group is enough to save 
the life of a business, or condemn it to death. If the 
business doesn’t survive, then all the workers who might 
have retained jobs with it as a going concern, are jobless, 
and the cost of a bankruptcy is charged against our society 
as a whole. 


Most men and women who are old enough to remember 
the heartbreaking conditions of the last major depression 
might be expected to vote with Mr. Roper’s majority. It’s 
harder to judge how far the younger age groups have 
been influenced in their thinking by political propaganda 
which leads people to believe that Government “owes” 
them jobs and security whether they do much to earn 
their way in the world or not—as though Government 
were some entity in itself instead of an instrument created 
by the people themselves and supported by them through 
taxation. That isn’t the spirit that built America. 


When we engage in argument over any such issue as 
this one, the protagonists who are arguing for protection 
of the inefficient can easily shame their opponents who 
support the case for efficiency by asking “Do you honestly 
think that efficiency should be the only criterion for 
judging whether a person is to keep a job? Isn’t that a 
heartless approach? Aren’t we trying to disabuse the 
public of the belief that corporations aré without souls? 


Those, to some extent, of course, are “loaded” questions. 
We do not know of a single, reputable, large corporation 
that today operates under the belief that nothing counts 
but efficiency. On the other hand, any company that tried 
to operate wholly on the other premise—that only people 
who really need jobs should have them in times when 
there are not enough jobs to go around—will inevitably 
meet up with inexorable economic law under which only 
the fit survive. 


And so we come back, full circle, to the fact that we 
need yet to do a mighty lot of explaining to show the 
man in the street that the source of all jobs is capital at 
work in private enterprise which operates at a profit level 
that guarantees its continued existence and expansion. 
Without someone to provide him with a lathe, at which 
he can help to make a product somebody can sell at 4 
profit, the lathe operator has no employment. The net of 
it is that there is a definite point beyond which business 
can never go in giving preferred treatment to inefficient 
workers. If it does, there won’t be jobs for anybody. 
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